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for Band 


NEW BAND FOLIOS! 


C. Paul Herfurth’'s 
TIME FOR FUN 


"From Bach to Schuman to Herfurth” 


Sparkling new arrangements and compositions by C. Paul 

Herfurth for Junior Bands. Published with complete Score, 

Piano Accompaniment, and complete B=nd Instrumentation. 

Score, $2.50; Piano Accompaniment, $1.25; Parts, 60: 
(Request Trumpet or Clarinet Boo) 


Frank Erickson’'s 


FANFARE, MARCH AND CADENCE 


Suitable for Parades, 
Pep Rallies and Assembly Programs. 
14 Brilliant Fanfares! 
14 Snappy Marches! 
14 Drum Cadences! 
Conductor, $1.00 Parts, 40¢ 
(Request Trumpet or Clarinet Book) 


RECENT CONCERT BAND SELECTIONS! 


APPALACHIAN SUITE — John Kinyon 
BERKSHIRE HILLS (Overture) — Howard Akers 
BIBLE STORIES SUITE — Donald !. Moore 
DEEP RIVER SUITE — Frank Erickson 
CHRIST LAY IN BONDS OF DEATH — Bach-Mairs 
DAWN OF DESTINY (Band & Chorus) — Ralph Williams 
FAMOUS LARGO — Haydn-E. Harris 
INCANTATION — George T. Jones 
INTRODUCTION AND TANGO — Offo Helbig 
IRISH FOLK SONG SUITE — Frank Erickson 
LEGENDARY AIR — Frank Erickson 
MAJOR DOMO (Overture) — Homer Anderson 
MYSTIC CAVERN (Overture) — Carl Frangkiser 
NORWEGIAN FOLK SONG SUITE — Frank Erickson 
OVERTURE IN CLASSICAL STYLE — Charles Carter 
FRIENDS OF OLD (Concert March) — Acton Ostling 
PERSIAN CARNIVAL — Cliff Barnes 
HIGH BARBARY — Leroy Jackson 
SHORT PIECE — Ofto Helbig 
TWO MARCHES FOR BAND — Frank Erickson 
(Bach and Beethoven) 

BLACK CANYON OF THE GUNNISON — Frank Erickson 
SHORT'NIN' BREAD — Charles Hathaway 


for Orchestra 


NEW ORCHESTRA FOLIO! 


NEW for the Young Orchestra Player 
THE MORE THE MERRIER 


Easy Arrangements and Compositions 
by Robert Bennett Brown 


Little Mikado Overture — Thumb-kins — Prelude & March 
from Carmen — Skater's Waltz — Xmas Carols — A COM- 
PLETE CONDUCTOR'S SCORE — A PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
These are happy arrangements that appeal to all. 

Parts, 75-; Piano, $1.50 Score, $2.75 


RECENT ORCHESTRA RELEASES ! 


AIR FOR FLUTE AND STRINGS — Alec Wilder 
AIR FOR OBOE AND STRINGS — Alec Wilder 
FAMOUS LARGO — Haydn-Harris 
FESTIVAL SONG OF PRAISE — Mendelssohn-Harris-Wilson 
(Chorus & orchestra) 

GAVOTTO STACCATO — Maurice Whitney 
LITTLE SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA — Frank Erickson 
SLOW DANCE (Woodwinds & Strings) — Alec Wilder 
THEME AND VARIATIONS (Woodwind & Strings) — 
Alec Wilder 
WHEN YOU WISH UPON A STAR — Arr. Merle Isaac 
(Chorus & orchestra) 


New Music Fundamentals Work Book 


LEARNING BY DOING 
Book | 
by 
Hal Bergan and Nick Sabia 
MUSIC FUNDAMENTALS MADE EASY! 


A self-teacher and workbook 
employing the most recent 
educational methods. 
$1.00 
(Book I! in preparation) 
Write For Free Sample Book |. 


BOURNE, INC., 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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vy Spring tonic time lies just ahead 
For you the tome wall be just 
possibly the programs and recitals 
with which youll wind up the year. 
Or perhaps you ll preter the more 
soporic universal of summer dreams 
to come, these dreams to include some 
rest, some thoughts about the promise 
of the future, and, so we hope, some 
plans to make that future actually 
realize a slightly ruddier hue 


Include us in those dreams a littl 
Have you ever said about EMM, "J 
wish they would. . ./ Or ‘I think 
could 


If you have, then the editors say 
"We wish you would” and they also 
say to you that “We think you can.” 


And this 1s simply an indirect way 
of reminding you “that this. truly ts 
your magazine We do heed your 
suggestions. We do interest ourselves MARCH 
intensely in your contributions . 

So your spring tonk which could APRIL. 
be the writing of an article or the i 
sending of a suggestion could be our 
spring tonic too 


Shall we hear trom you? IN THIS ISSUE 


Northwestern University Opera Workshop 
presents “Riders ot the in our front 
cover picture photographed by Willard B 


Nickerson. OF INTEREST TO EVERYONE 
Music on the front cover is copyrighted and Editorial: On Musical Plans for Tomorrow . David Barnett 
reproduced with special permission of Carl 
bischer, Inc . ~ 
MAGAZINE can be found indexed the ; 
FDUCATION INDEX and the MUSIC Educational Records .............. .... Ronald Neil 
Have Fun with Music .... Florence C. Best 


Help the Slow Learner Adjust Vivian Newacheck 
Music and the Classroom Teacher Neal E. Glenn 
Practice What We Preach ........ Wallace W. Hard 


THE VOCAL DEPARTMENT 
Case for the Small College Choir . .. John R. Van Nice 


Voice Training Classes Alfred Spouse 


THE INSTRUMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
Moline String Choir, The ........ Margaret Koehler Zwicker 
Sight Read by Plan .. Bert Meusy 
Teaching Tools in Music ........ Martha E, Ream 


Timely Conducting Rather Than Conducting Time .... Max A. Mitchell 
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for Schools 


RCAVICTOR 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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at TE vom speeds 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


This series of Folk Dance Records, because it was especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, has quickly become 
the accepted standard across the country. 

This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises. 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu- 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 

Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs —all these and many more from the folk 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany—and other countries, All orchestrated in zestful 
fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo. 

Comprehensive and illustrated instructions accompany 
each dance. Records are available at either superior “45” or 
conventional 78 rpm speeds. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. C39 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me literature describing and listing the 


new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 


Name 


Street 


City State 
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MILLS CHC 


TWO-PART SONGS 
#2035 — GREENSLEEVES (Dexter) ............. .20 
#2030 — MOON SILVER (Sarson-Webber) ....... .20 
#2036 — ROAD UP THE HILL, THE (Howes-Longmire) .20 
#2031 — TURKEY IN THE STRAW (Dexter)... .20 
#2032 — YE BANKS AND BRAES (Burns-Dexter)................ BP 


TREBLE VOICES — S.S.A. 
#625 — A MAIDEN BY THE SEA (Shafer-Day).................. .20 
#626 — HE'S GOT THE WHOLE WORLD IN HIS HANDS (From the 
MARION KERBY Original Collection of Negro Exaltations) .25 
#628 — SERENATA (Parish-Anderson-Edwords) ................ ao 
#627 — WERE MY SONG WITH WINGS PROVIDED 


(By Victor Hugo) (Baker-Hahn-Ehret) ................ 43 
#245 — *A LOVELY ROSE IS SPRUNG (Piano for Rehearsal) 

#256 — A RHYTHMIC KNICK-KNACK (Milkey)................. Pr 
#244 — “AFTON WATER (Piano for Rehearsal) (Rubbra)......... .20 
#252 — ETERNAL RULER, GUIDE OF THE NATIONS (Anthem) (Organ 

or Piano Acc.) (Chadwick-Day) ................0005 .20 
#234 — GRACE OF OUR LORD, THE (Organ or Piano Acc.) 

#233 — HOW EXCELLENT IS THY NAME (Anthem) (Organ or Piano 

#257 — IF WITH ALL YOUR HEARTS (Mendelssohn-Ehret).......... 25 
#246 — “IN A COTTAGE BY THE GREEN (Piano for Rehearsal) 

#255 — LULLABY (Alice & Edward Elgar)..................... 25 
#251 — MY PRESENCE SHALL GO WITH THEE (Cooper-Day)...... .20 
#258 — SERENATA (Parish-Anderson-Edwards) ................ .25 


Three Elizabethian Part Songs — S$.A.1.B. 
#241 “SWEET DAY (Piano for Rehearsal) (Herbert-Williams).. .20 
#242 —Il *THE WILLOW SONG (Piano for Rehearsal) 


#243 MISTRESS MINE (Shakespeare-Williams).......... .20 
From The David Foltz Choral Series — $.A.T.B. 
#250 — ALL PRAISE TO THEE (Ken-Tallis-Foltz)................. .20 
#249 — DEAR LORD AND FATHER (Whittier-Maker-Foltz)........ .20 
#253 — \'M A-ROLLIN’ (Spiritual) (Shelley-Foltz)................ 25 


#247 — IN-A-THAT GREAT GITTIN’ UP MO‘NIN (Spiritual) (Foltz)... .25 
#248 — RISE UP, O MEN OF GOD (Merrill-Walter-Shelley-Foltz)... .20 


S.S.A.A. 
#4008 — WHEN THE YEAR’S AT SPRINGTIME (Milkey)........... 25 
From The Leslie R. Bell Choral Series — $.S.A.A. 
#4006 — *LEATHER-WINGED BAT, THE (Bell).................. .20 
#4007 — *LET US BREAK BREAD TOGETHER (Bell).............. .20 
7.7.8.8. 


#1107 — *BEGONE DULL CARE (Piano for Rehearsal) (Linsted).... .20 

#1108 — “RAKES OF MALLOW, THE (Piano for Rehearsal) (Dexter)... .20 

#1109 — SWEET NIGHTINGALE (Longmire) .................. .20 
From The David Foltz Choral Series 

#1112 — CHRIST IS NIGH WS 


*denotes A CAPPELLA 
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Another Collection of Folk Songs 
by BEATRICE LANDECK 


The exciting follow-up to a remarkable achievement in the field 

of children’s music—a new book of folk songs for children’s 

enjoyment at home and in the classroom. Here is music presented 

in such a lively, stimulating and different way that children—and 

their parents and teachers, too—will be completely captivated. 

Divided into six chapters: Miss Lucy and Her Friends; The Animal 
Kingdom; Carols and Festive Songs; Dramatic 
Play Songs; Singing Games and Rounds; and 
Mostly for Merriment, This book, handsomely 
illustrated in four colors, begins each chapter 
with the simpler songs and advances in graded 
order, so that the collection truly becomes one 
a child can grow on. 


The colorful piano settings are simple enough 
for an elementary student to read on sight, and 
there are three brand-new features: Chords for 
Autoharp and Guitar, Score for Rhythm In- 
struments, and Descants for Recorders, Tone 
Bells and Other Melodic Instruments. 


Beatrice Landeck’s experience covers almost 
twenty-five years of teaching in elementary and 
nursery schools and in teacher training colleges. 
She is now on the faculty of the Mills College 
for Education in New York City. 


Piano Settings by FLORENCE WHITE 
Pictures by Davip STONE MARTIN 
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EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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T HAS TAKEN three generations for the present reac- 
tion in education to set in. Today we are witnessing 
a widespread dissatisfaction among the older genera- 
tion over the kind of schooling their children, the present 
parents, received, They are complaining that their chil- 
dren never learned to read or do sums properly or to 
write an English composition grammatically and legibly. 
They blame the teachers for not having been exacting 
enough or for “new-fangled ideas,’ and they have 
begun, in the interests of their grandchildren, to call 
for a return to the “good, old-time education’: “‘at least 
something definite was accomplished,” ‘children need to 
have knowledge pounded into them,” ‘the school of 
hard knocks for me.” 

Of course it is a long time since the members of this 
generation were in school, long enough to forget how 
much they disliked the inflexible routine and the sys- 
tematic drill which then prevailed. Some of their com- 
plaints are doubtless justified, but if they are counselling 
a return to the features of the old system, they are setting 
education back fifty years, back to the very conditions 
which prompted fhe7r parents to advocate change. For 
the education typical of their day had many, very serious 
faults. First. it put the student immediately to work 
without explaining the governing principles of the 
subject. I do not refer to explaining the advantages of 
the subject. These will become clear to the student as 
time goes on, but at the outset it is too early to explain 
them convincingly. However, students do need to be- 
come acquainted with principles. They do a better job 
with Czerny, for example, if they are told why he wrote 
an Etude and how he put it together. Let us not be re- 
turned to the obsolete. If the intervening years have 
done nothing else, they have taught us the futility of 
unthinking repetition, 

Secondly, the old system of education induced mental 
fatigue. The high rate of students dropping music 
study, the quarrels with parents and teachers over neg 
ticing, the hypnotic trance in which practicing was done, 
all these were symptoms of serious faults in method. 
Unthinking teaching was as unfruitful as unthinking 
repetition, and nowadays, most teachers are careful to 
avoid blanket prescription of study materials and instead 
select them according to the needs of individual students. 
Some teachers, too, have learned to look into the reasons 
for customarily prescribed materials and to revise them 
in the light of what they discover. For example, exer- 
cises to make all the fingers equally strong aroused the 
ire of Paderewski. He advocated using the naturally 
weak fourth finger when a soft tone was needed or 
the thick thumb for strong tones. To his way of think- 
ing, five equally individual fingers were preferable to 
five equally strong fingers. 


On Musical Plans for Tomorrow 


“ 
Our objective should be not only to train stu- 
dents but to people the realm with musical beings.” 
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By DAVID BARNETT 


Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Third, the old regime in education substituted the 
rule for the explanation. Mathematics comes first to 
mind as the worst offender in this respect, but the other 
subjects, music among them, followed close behind. 
When dividing fractions, invert the second fraction and 
multiply; in successions of sixth-chords, duplicate the 
bass alternately; these rules of procedure give the student 
no clue to what motivated them. Perhaps the teacher, 
from the vantage of constant concern with the subject, 
considered the explanation of the rules obvious and 
therefore unnecessary, or he had forgotten his own strug- 
gles to understand. Perhaps, in the case of the sixth- 
chords, he thought his fuaction was to train the student 
to write correct progressions. If so, he ap ve a too 
stringently limited function. By alternately duplicating 


the bass, one avoids parallel octaves between it and other 
parts. But freeing a passage of parallel octaves does 
not necessarily make it good or expressive. Parallelism 
is just one of the many aspects of the larger problem of 
expressive voice-leading. The student could no sooner 
achieve expression by avoiding parallelism than he could 
obtain a nourishing diet by giving up sweets. 
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The case against the old system cannot rest until two 
further charges are levelled against it: it blocked trans- 
fer of training and it ran counter to the evolving nature 
of knowledge. One of the most instructive experiences 
I have had was working with amateurs in composition.’ 
In a typical class, the members included a lawyer, a doc- 
tor and a school principal, I found that these highly 
educated people could handle music at a much. higher 
level than the extent of their musical experience would 
itself have permitted. They were able to discover 
analogies between music and their own subjects and 
thereby to transfer understanding from one to the other. 
If these claims arouse skepticism, it may be because so 
much less work has been done with amateurs in composi- 
tion than, let us say, with adult beginners in piano study. 
There, the reality of transfer of training is proved over 
and over again and both the materials of study and the 
method of instruction are governed accordingly. In 
elementary education, too, the value of taking the sub- 
jects out of pigeon-holes has long been demonstrated. 
The long-term ‘‘project,”’ correlating many different 
subjects, has become a familiar feature of the classroom. 


We have come to recognize the importance of apply- 
ing the inter-dependence of subjects in education, and 
we have also begun to stress the evolving nature of 
knowledge. Instead of being upset, we welcome the 
circumstance that cach succeeding epoch gathers addi- 
tional facts and causes a revision of the already estab- 
lished conclusions. We oppose the propounding of 
rules as finalities because it makes knowledge into a 
static and unchanging thing. Throughout musical his- 
tory, composers have shown that rules require higher 
interpretation. When Beethoven started his E Flat 
Major Sonata, Op. 31, on a supertonic six-five-chord, he 
set aside a rule to begin compositions on the tonic chord. 
Debussy and Ravel have done the same for the end of a 
composition, often utilizing another chord than the 
tonic to give the sense of conclusion. In both instances, 
the overall objective had to do with the listener's sense 
of the home key. If he could retain this sense, a higher 
law than the rule had been invoked and other methods 
could be substituted. The higher law is the true province 
of education, and the student who is trained to Fitlow it 
will innovate for his epoch, finding new applications 
of principle. 


If all these faults and abuses were present years ago 
when education looked to new directions to overcome 
them, why did not the new reforms bring education to 
unprecedented heights of achievement rather than to the 
present state of reaction which I have cited? As a mat- 
ter of fact, the reforms accomplished a good deal, more 
than they are credited with during the current wave of 
criticism. But like all efforts at reform, new faults 
and abuses crept in with the changed methods. One of 
these was over-relaxation of classroom disc‘pline. When 
we contrast teaching by rule with teaching by principle, 
we see how much more easily the former lends itself 
to classroom discipline. The students are so many units 
learning the same thing in the same way. Exams can 
be given requiring the yes-nc, right-wrong type of 


See mv book, Living With Music, George W. Stewart, New York, pub 
lisher, for detailed description ot this work, sllustrated by examples 


of 
musical composition by amateurs 
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answer. Teaching by principle, on the contrary, evokes 
a varied response from the students. They become in- 
dividuals, exhibiting marked differences and very few 
uniformities. If he is not careful, the teacher who tries 
te encourage individuality may be betrayed into an at- 
titude of over-familiarity toward the student. Likewise 
the student, becoming aware of the teacher's efforts in 
his direction, may acquire an inflated sense of im- 
portance. Under the pressure of such mistaken attitudes, 
the classroom discipline can easily give way. 

When the student thus fails to grasp that his attitude 
toward the subject, not himself, is the true concern of 
education, he is apt to become self-conscious about the 
process of study and too self-analytic. For the genuine 
creative response that could be well within his grasp, 
he substitutes the false concern with himself and the 
subject which we call sophistication. He is too aware 
that he is learning while he learns. He fails to penetrate 
to the heart of the matter but talks fluently about the 
subject, a condition which can lead later to the reading 
of reviews instead of books, to art criticism without 
attendance at museums or concerts, in a word, to dil- 
letantism. 

The future of education, then, lies neither in the 
direction of the old system or the reforms which replaced 
it. The older generation and present parents, if they 
wish to exert influence, would do well to steer a middle 
course between the two extremes. In doing so, they 
can find no better guiding star than a fundamental fact 
of human nature, namely, the hard truth that learning 
requires work. The individual will approach any sus- 
tained effort over a period of time with a great deal of 
reluctance, and learning demands just such sustained 
effort. Herein lay the chief advantage of the old system. 
Like a strict religion’s attitude toward sin, education 
adopted stern and direct measures toward a basic resist- 
ance of the individual to learning. But as we have 
seen this was also a disadvantage. It offered plenty of 
discipline together with a grievously faulty method. To 
continue the simile, it was more like a preventative of 
sin than a guide to the conduct of life. 

Nor could educational reform succeed simply by getting 
rid of the doctrine of original reluctance to learn. Just 
as weakening the emphasis on sin did not make the 
Sunday sermon more attractive than the golf course, 
so reformed education, stressing the contrast it offered 
to the old system and committed to an effort to remain 
attractive, was forced more and more as the pressure 
increased to relax control over the student until it 
reached practically the point of chaos. 


In view of my emphasis upon a natural reluctance 
to learn, the reader may conclude that I favor a return 
to some kind of stern and repressive measures in educa- 
tion. Far from it. What I have to propose is of a 
totally different order. I believe that the child is pre mpted, 
I do not say to learn but rather to place himself in the 
position to learn, by grasping a relation between himself 
and the world around him. 1 do not mean to imply 
that he has a kind of materialistic, what-can-I-get-out-of- 
this attitude. He has the very different kind of sensa- 
tion, in the great swirl of forces around him, of being 
somehow allied with them instead of being swept along 


(Please turn to next page) 
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by them resistingly or unresistingly. His personality, 
mysteriously, has been at once defined and extended; 
defined, because the forces now need his qualitics for 
their purposes; extended, because his qualitics now en- 
joy exercise and growth, 

But to begin with, this sensation of being in relation 
to the forces of the world is not part of a typical and 
casily assumed outlook, The child may be eager, but 
he may also be neutral or even hostile if he has been so 
unfortunate as to meet with severe criticism too soon 
or to suffer some other kind of mental injury. If he 
1s cager, so much the better, but in all three cases, eager- 
ness, neutrality, hostility, the picture presented to the 
teacher is not one of readiness to learn. In so far as 
the one subject out of the many is concerned, the child 
must still be made to perceive, at first dimly perhaps 
but later on more and more clearly, how it offers him 
participation in the forces of the world and how it 
brings out and develops the qualities of his personality. 

For this reason, | propose the interview as the starting 
point in education. The classroom teacher should be 
provided at the beginning of the year with sample ques- 
tions to find out what the child has previously done with 
music, what he has learned at home and what simple 
tasks he can perform.’ This should be done, too, at 
all levels of education whenever the teacher has a new 
student. It should be done with care and with sincerity, 
not necessarily to convince the student that the teacher 
is interested in him, but by sowing the seeds of his 
relation to the world forces within the subject and by 
exploring his qualities, to show how the qualities can 
figure in that relation. Instead of the group of units 
falsely assumed by the old system to be similar in atti- 
tude toward the subject and in the qualities needed to 
handle it, the teacher then has before him a group of 
individuals, each with his own first faint perception of 
relation to the subject and each with a different set of 
qualities to work with. Some will go much furthes than 
others. Yet cach student has been assured of an equal 
chance, Both individually and collectively, the first 
step in the breakdown of reluctance has been taken. 


From then on, in order to consolidate the gains thus 
made, the teacher should take every opportunity to i- 
lustrate the place of the subject in contemporary eX- 
perience. The second phase of the student's reluctance 
is a kind of skepticism. He is hard to convince that 
the subject has bearing on present-day life, In the primary 
grades, for example, the teacher should use terms like 
Minuet, Gavotte and Mazurka always with a full ex- 
planation of a special type. A Minuet by Bach or Beetho- 
ven offers a good tune. It can be listened to with a 
pleasant sense of charm. When, however, for the pur 
pose of playing it on the piano or analyzing it in 
class, it has to be studicd over a period of wecks, per- 
haps longer, the situation ts quite different and the child 
needs more than the charm of the tune to meet the new 
demand, He needs the conviction that the Mznaver has 
point for his life here and now. This is not as difficult 
to supply as it first appears. Many children form attach- 
ments for epochs of the past that are stronger than their 
fecling for the present and thereby provide the teacher 


At the beginning of my Manaal For Teachers, Book 1, published by George 
W Stewart Inc New York, I pre 


de cards illustrating the type of questions 
suited to the FPiest Grades 


of music with the same opportunity as the teacher of 
history. Like the latter, he does not have to perform 
the impossible task of bringing aspects of the past like 
the Minuet up to date. He must simply make them real 
and vivid to a living child. 

At the college level, similarly, the student is often 
skeptical about the value of studying strict counterpoint 
and traditional harmony. He is acutely aware of the 
innovations of Wagner, Debussy and Stravinsky, and it 
does not seem to him quite rational to spend several 
years examining the sixteenth century's arrangement of 
intervals or the eighteenth century's avoidance of parallel 
fifths and octaves, when the twentieth century has long 
discarded such requirements. Here, too, the student 
needs the conviction that such studies bear on his life 
here and now. The teacher should supply this in two 
ways. First, he should make clear to the student that 
the study of selected centuries of the past is prompted 
by their ideal use or their high development of certain 
musical processes that are present in the art at all epochs. 
Secondly, he should illustrate this point with many ex- 
amples drawn from widely different epochs and includ- 
ing the present. The student will then understand that 
he is not to master the musical language of Bach but to 
learn from Bach how to use harmony in the service 
of structure and expression. No longer reluctant or 
skeptical, he will apply himself, with a new constructive 
attitude, to the cultivation of required skills. 


In this connection, two devices may be cited which 
try to give the student a sense of being nearer the needs 
of present-day life. One of these, slanted toward the 
younger group, is the use of popular music in study. 
The other, for the older students, introduces the study 
of contemporary music. How valuable they both 
are can be decided by a simple test. If they have been 
prescribed for a student who refuses to study any other 
kind of music, their influence will not last and his studies 
are doomed to failure, as experience amply proves. Like- 
wise, if they do not illustrate artistic processes as clearly 
as music selected from the past, the examples of popular 
music or contemporary music will not only confuse the 
student but play havoc with the orderly progress of his 
studies. The fact of having been written today is an in- 
estimable advantage but the actual music must meet the 
same requirements as other instructional materials, 


The student has now begun to perceive his relation 
to the subject and to discern in himself the qualities he 
will need to enforce it. He has also come to accept the 
prescribed materials of study as relevant to present-day 
life. He may thus be said to have been orientated i 
the world of today with reference to the subject. In 
other words, it is not sufficient for him to be orientated 
mevely in the subject. \n addition, he must be orientated 
in the present-day world with reference to the subject. 
The importance of this distinction cannot be over- 
emphasized. For in it is contained the profound dif- 
ference between the student studying the subject matter 
and the student desiring to express himself in terms of 
the subject matter. The desire to express himself is 
nothing else but the desire to figure in the contemporary 
world. Without the identification between the subject 
and the world, the student's orientation remains incom- 
plete and self-expression is impossible. 
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But if he has been properly orientated and finds in 
himself the desire to express, the student is then ready 
with the help of the teacher to acquire the materials of 
expression. This he does through analysis of the task 
at hand as a whole. Many students are at a loss to find 
materials of expression because they have never analyzed 
the immediate musical task as a whole. They go from 
Page 1 to Page 2 or even from Section A to Section 
B and they estimate their progress solely by how fluently 
they are playing or how rapidly they are covering their 
assignments. They have divided a task into units of 
work rather than seen the whole as a total idea composed 
of sections in dynamic relation to one another. True 
analysis goes beyond mere separation of sections and 
explains why Section A can be called A and Section 
B can be called B. That is how the meaning of the 
composition can often be detected. What is accomplished 
by B's inversion of A’s motif, by the change of key,, by 
the new type of figuration? In the answers to these 
questions are found the materials of expression. 

I wish purposely to emphasize this type of analysis 
because | believe that failure to employ it accounts fully 
for the familiar criticism, “technique without expres- 
sion.’ Naturally, the student who fails to analyze a 
musical composition as a total idea having dynamically- 
related parts plays mechanically or rapidly or writes with 
facile emptiness, Stated in terms of skill, the criticism, 
“technique without expression,” means that skills to 
play have been cultivated, not skills to express. That 
there is a great difference between the two kinds of 
skills can be easily demonstrated. It certainly takes 
skill to play a scale. Let us call this basze skill. It takes 
quite another kind of skill to play a scale in Mozart and 
still another kind to play a scale in Debussy. These I 
shall call instances of artisize skill. Now there is no 
doubt that the basic skill to play a scale ts a great help 
in playing a scale in Mozart. But it does not confer 
the skill to play the Mozart scale. A new set of thought 
processes must intervene in terms of which the skill 1 
have called artistic must be cultivated. The same situa- 
tion exists in the study of theory. There the student 
must certainly know how to construct a scale and then 
he has basic theoretical skill. But he must cultivate a 
different type of skill, art7stic skill, to use the scale as a 
counter-subject, still another to use the scale as a ground- 
bass and still another to create a theme like Jo, To The 
World, 

In steering its middle course between the educational 
extremes, the older generation should not be misled by 
zeal for change into discarding the thesis of learning- 
by-doing. Perhaps it was improperly administered. Per- 
haps the projects it devised were just as artificial as the 
routines they replaced. Nevertheless, learning-by-doing 
remains one of the most useful concepts that education 
has at its disposal. By definition, learning-by-doing 
starts with the beginning of study. It was the old sys- 
tem which postponed doing until after a long prelimi- 
nary of drill. This creates an apparent contradiction 
when translated into terms of basic and artistic skill. 
Since doing requires artistic skill, can the cultivation of 
artistic skill precede or at least occur simultancously 
with the cultivation of basic skill? Is it not contradic- 
tory to expect a child to play artistically before, so to 
speak, he can play? The contradiction disappears when 
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the teacher makes the child aware of the artistic objec- 
tive of the enterprise: a finger is to be moved not to play 
but to express. Practicing is defined as the preparation 
to express, exerc ises as devices to promote the acquisition 
of artistic skills. This atmosphere of study is not dif- 
ficult to create. It will be thought difficult to create 
only if the false ideal of correctness enters to confuse 
the picture. 

In the case of theory, the same type of artistic atmos- 
phere is furthered by creative or compositional assign- 
ments. Learning-by-composing brings out the same 
distinction between basic and artistic skills and between 
the ideals of expression and correctness, A student who 
is writing a Mazurka will ask, ‘Must I reach the domi- 
nant by the end of Section A?” In answering this ques- 
tion, the teacher must guide the student away from the 
idea of “the correct thing to do.” He must show the 
student that sectionalization in music means temporary 
resting points in a circuit away from a starting position 
and back to it. The dominant, being one of the poles 
of the scale, offers one such resting point. The relative 
minor or major, for similar reasons, offer others. Which 
one to use depends upon the expressive objectives of 
the composition and upon the dynamic relations of its 
sections as the circuit is traversed. Nor does this answer, 
this effort on the part of the teacher to promote artistic 
skill, prevent him from prescribing exercises in progres- 
sions to reach the dominant or the relative major in 
order to give practice in basic skill, He thereby places 
both types in proper perspective and allocates to each 
its proper share in instruction, 

In this way we come to understand how drill fits into 
study. It is as useful in cultivating artistic skill as in 
basic. It must simply not be applied in blanket fashion. 
To xo back to the old idea of drill would be like going 
back to the old-fashioned home remedy, the castor oil 
which cured every illness. Nowadays, we must diagnose 
the student's difficulties and design drills as cures. 
Specific design enables the student to understand its 
purpose. He gains far more per repetition and his 
willingness to drill is assured, 

In conclusion, I think we should always remember 
that the purpose of educational theory is to devise the 
best education for the greatest number of people. Success 
in isolated instances is not a sufficient basis for formulat- 
ing principles. I have the greatest respect for incal- 
culable factors like unconscious understanding or imita- 
tion or talent, and either singly or in combination these 
can make even the most carefully devised method of 
education look foolish. However, I do not believe that 
any one of these affords a basis from which to generalize 
an educational formula. Let us not overlook, too, the 
large number of students who do not at first credit them- 
selves with having talent nor the sizable group that seem 
halted on plateaux of learning. Then there are some 
highly trained students who reach practically the status 
of virtuosi with a musical outlook that is considerably 
less dazzling than their skill. Our objective should be 
not only to train students but to people the realm of 
music with musical beings. They will then choose their 
programs as skillfully as they play, they will be interested 
in the new as well as the oft-played and all in all, their 
ideals and objectives will be of a higher order, #& 
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No. 65. EMBUR DURO FOLIO, 12”x14\%4", made 
of flexible waterproof, black, pebble grained 
leatherette. Will not break or crack. Bottom 
pockets for music. A beautiful folio of the 
hnest 

§ Each .. 


Prices 150 or more, each 


No. 29. DELUXE Economo Folio. Black fiber, 
strongly reinforced and leatherette bound on 
all edges, with expansion back. A _ substantial 
folio with style and durability. 


Prices (50 or more, each L2S 


No. 33 No. 15 


VISUAL MARCH FOLIO. Transparent front and 

M A R CH back, Keratol binding. Four styles, No. 1 with 
two marches visible, No. 2 with four marches 

visible, No. 3 with six marches visible, and No. 


4 witl hes ble. 
FO L 0 “No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 


Each .... $0.30 $0.48 $0.70 $0.90 
50 or more, each .27 4S .B5 
No. 47. GODARD “ALL WEATHER” MARCH 
FOLIO. Very popular. Durable. Easy to handle 
while on the march 
Prices 11,00 
No. 33. EMBU R DU PLEX FOLIO, March size, 
all weather type, transparent front and_ back, 
holds 15 or 20 selections or 3 march size books 
Prices ny wee $1.10 
50 or more, each . 1.00 
No. 15. March (Size) FOLIO, heavy fiberboard, 
with 10 muslin stubs; holds 20 selections 
Prices § Each $0.25 
Doz. Lots. each 20 
PLASTI-FOLIO. A “flip” march folio with clear 
plastic pockets bound to a heavy fabrikoid back 
with a patented spring wire binding 


Prices: Four pockets, 1.25 each; Dozen, 15.00 


No. 26 


CHORAL FOLIOS 


No. 45. EMBUR DURO-FOLIO, se x12”, made 


of flexible waterproof, black, pebble grained 

leatherette. Wéill not break or crack. Bottom 

pockets for music. A _ beautiful folio of the 
finest quality. 

Prices 

50 or more, each . # J 

No. 450 EMBUR DURO FOLIO, same as No. 
45 in deep maroon. 

Prices Each 

50 or more, each 

$0.60 

50 or more, each” 

No. 18. CHORAL FOLIO, expanding type, re- 
taining flaps on end and sides; made + extra 
heavy black fiber. (Same style as No. 25 only 
with buttons.) 

Each ...... 

50 or more, each 


Prices 


Prices 


THE BELLS OF ST. MARY 
I - z 
~ 
i 
No. 45 
/ 
d ~ 
i 
\ 
a 
No. 47 
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MUSIC FOLIOS 


Beautiful, durable Embur Music Folios give your group a businesslike appear- 
ance... save wear and tear on music . . . save rehearsal time by keeping 
needed music at finger tips. Hundreds of music groups everywhere use these 
folios year after year. Folios listed sent on approval. 


FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


No. 28. ECONOMO FOLIO, size 11"x14”", heavy 
red rope paperoid with cloth bound pockets 
Special design of pockets facilitates the handling 
of music. For the band or orchestra desiring 
an ail purpose folio at moderate cost. 


No. 25. CONCERT FOLIO, expanding type, 11” 
x 14”, made of extra heavy black fiberboard. 
Retainer flaps on ends and sides. Holds ail 
sizes of music or books. The expansion back 
and sides adjust themselves to the quantity of 
music held 


Prices 150 or more, each 


FILING ENVELOPES 


No. 2. E. M. B. FILING ENVELOPE, string 
fastener, vertical filing. 
Prices 60c per Doz. 3.75 per 100. 

No. 10. ENVO FOLIO, expanding type, holds 60 
to 100 copies of octavo, heavy red rope, string 
fastener. 


Prices 

Per 100 

No. 24 No. 120. FILING ENVELOPE, blanks printed on 
envelope for complete inventory and record of 
performance. 


No. 24. E. M. B. LOOSE LEAF CHORAL 
FOLIO, made of pebble grained black leather- 
ette. Equipped with wires to hold 6 or more 
octavo numbers in loose leaf style. Two pockets. 

§ Each 

(50 or more, each 


No. 240 E.M.B. LOOSE LEAF CHORAL FOLIO, 
same as No. 24 in deep maroon. 


Prices 50 or more, each 


No. 20. CHORAL REPERTOIRE RING BIND- 
ER, made of extra heavy fiber, loose leaf style. 
50 or more, each 
No. 27. DELUXE ECONOMO FOLIO, same as 
No. 26 but made of black fiber, strongly rein- 
forced and bound with leatherette on all edges. 
50 or more, each 


Prices 


Prices 


: Per Doz. 

EMBUR FILING ENVELOPES, ideal for filing 
band and orchestra music, Open top gives ready 
access to music. With instrumentation. 

No. 100 

14. 67/gx7¥/,” 

12. 9x12” 

16. 11x15” 


INSTRUMENTATION LABELS 
. 40 Orchestra Labels, per set 
. 48 Band Labels, per set 


SHELF BOXES 
Size 
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B2 1.60 No. 120 
B-1 $1.80 
B-3 1.40 


T IS POSSIBLE that poetry such as 
I the above may be the reason 

certain directors remain in 
small colleges; however, there are 
directors who remain because they 
know that such institutions have 
earned enviable reputations among 
schools of higher learning and exert 
considerable influence through cer- 
tain well-defined 


both the director and the students 


advantages to 


in attendance. 


Any college admissions director 
will be quick to point out that the 
small, more family-like circle of 
students in the small college pro- 
motes a closer acquaintance among 
students and faculty. It can be of 
great value to the shy and retiring 
students who may not make the 
grade at a state university or other 
institution of comparable size. 
‘Those students, with the sympathet 
ic guidance and friendship of 
faculty members who know them 
by name—not by seat or number 
and who have had the advantage of 
seeing them in action in any num- 
ber of campus activities, can grad- 
ually be brought to realize their 
responsibilities in the world, and, 
what is most important, how their 
own potentialities can help them 
to meet those responsibilities. 


The choir director in such an 
institution can help to develop ¢e- 
sponsibility, cooperation, citt- 
zenship in those students. He is 
not in the position of the director 
of one of our famous college choirs 
who was heard to say that there 
were two hundred sopranos on the 
campus of his college, all biding 
their time until one of the eight 
who were among the blessed—hav- 
ing been admitted to his organiza- 
tion—graduated, died, got expelled, 
or wandered too far afield musical- 
ly. Can it be said that much of a 
musical outlet or any musical re- 
sponsibility is being provided for 
blessed 


the two hundred less 


sopranos ? 


The case of the small college and 


Educational Music 


The Case for the 


Small College Choir 


By JOHN R. VAN NICE 


Head, Music Department 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 


Breathes there a director with pride so 


dead, 


Who never to himself hath said, 
“That's really my choir, their work at my 


hand, 


I know who they are and I don't under- 


stand 
How they do it!” 


With apologies to Sir Walter Scott! 


its director is much more simplified 
than the instance cited. Many times 
the soprano section in that modest 
organization ts made up of the eight 
girls with the highest voices who 
were able to climb the steps to the 
third floor rehearsal room and to 
enter in a somewhat vertical posi- 
tion, retaining sufficient breath to 
announce their own names distinct 
ly. Some of these girls came from 
sinall high schools and small church 
choirs in which the quality of music, 
the musical concepts of the director, 
and the association with voices of 
the same limited background pro- 
duced an end result that can only 
be termed musically odious. 

This enforced simplification faced 
by the director extends further. The 
alto section-——and the term is used 
in its generic sense -is often made 
up of lazy sopranos who, in their 
inherent inertia, can not or will not 
sing high enough to be sopranos 
and of mezzo-sopranos who might 
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have picked up a few principles of 
harmonization and note-reading in 
their contacts with music and will 
brave the problem of singing some- 
thing other than the melody. Occa- 
sionally—-about once a year—there 
is a voice with some honest, meaty 
alto timbre. 
that one? 


But what happens to 
We'll see! 

The tenor section? Ah, yes, the 
tenors! Such rare birds of the spe- 
cies! They are as rare as or rarer 
than the real alto. So rare are they 
that somethimes that fine, meaty 
alto who just joined the organiza- 
tion must be spared to bolster the 
first tenor section. She, along with 
a couple of fellows who have some 
measure of ability to navigate the 
sub-stratosphere, will at least rep- 
resent the part. The second tenor 
section may resolve itself around 
lazy tenors who can not sing first 

(Please turn to page 50) 

The Findlay College » 
A Cappella Choir 
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oa READ A reporter's version 
of the following story in 

your daily newspaper about 
twelve years ago. 

The parole board, together with 
the warden, were interviewing men 
at Michigan's tough Marquette Pris- 
on in the Upper Peninsula when 
they were confronted by two armed 
incorrigibles. Turning to the ward- 
en, the leader barked something like 
this: ‘This is a break. Get a car 
for us. See that the tank is full 
of gas. You'll go with us. If you 
don't do what we say we'll kill all 
of you. If anyone tries to stop 
the car after we're on the road we'll 
kill everybody in it!” 

Fearing for the lives of the mem- 
bers of the parole board, the ward- 
en stepped to the telephone and 
carried out orders. The guards 
were instructed to bring a car as 
close as possible to the hearing 
room, and then to allow it to go 
through the prison gates. 


As the situation became more and 
more tense during the interlude be- 
fore escape, the parole commission- 
ers and warden looked to Gerald 
Bush, psychologist on the board, 
to do something to calm down the 
trigger-happy desperadoes. An at- 
tempt at humor helped a little. 
After the car had carried its occu- 
pants well away from the prison, 
Mr. Bush sensed that he must do 
something else to save the lives of 
the kidnapped men. His ace card 

singing--worked. The convicts 
actually seemed relieved to have 
something to do. Mr. Bush doesn’t 
remember what the queer assort- 
ment of men in the car sang, other 
than “Road to Mandalay” and 
“Short’nin’ Bread.’ After a wild 
three-hour ride, the flight was suc- 
cessfully: stopped by a road block 
thrown up by the highway ¢commis- 
sion. After Mr. Bush crawled out 
from under the overturned car he 
thanked his lucky stars for a num- 
ber of things—among them, the 
leveling influence of group singing. 
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Antidote for Stress 


“ 
F or most of us, music adds grace, beauty, and stimula- 
tion; and in times of stress it serves as a powerful antidote!” 


By DORIS A. PAUL 


East Lansing, Michigan 


In this case the activity served as an 
antidote for taut nerves in a situa- 
tion that otherwise might have 
ended in death for several men. 

In a sermon on music, Henry 
Ward Beecher, well-known pulpit 
orator of the Civil War years, once 
referred to the use of music to re- 
lieve tension among men of an 
entirely different sort. He said: 

I remember a remarkable instance 
which occurred in my father’s lecture- 
room during one of those sweet scenes 
which preceded the separation of the 
Presbyterian Church into the Old and 
New Schools. At that time, contro- 
versy ran high, and there were fire 
and zeal and wrath mingled with dis- 
cussion; afd whoever sat in the chair, 
the devil presided. On the occasion, 
an old Scotchman, six feet high, much 
bent with age, with blue eyes, large 
features, very pale and white all over 
his face, and bald-headed, walked up 
and down the back part of the room; 
and as the dispute grew furious he 
would stop and call out, ‘Mr. Mauder- 
a-tor, let us sing Sal-va-a-tion, and 
some would strike up and sing the 
tune, and the men who were in angry 
debate were cut short; but one by one 
they joined in and before they had 
sung the hymn through they were all 
calm and quiet." 


Going far back into the pages of 


‘history for an example of depend- 


ence on music in times of emotional 
stress, we find the sad story of 
Kathryn Howard, fifth wife of 
Henry VIII. “Exquisitely in love” 

‘He said later in the serrnon that at one time it 


took six stanzas to get the men quieted down 
1 larger dose than the average 
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with her for a time, the King called 
her his “rose without a thorn.” But 
when she proved faithless (she had 
been in love with the King’s 
favorite nobleman even before she 
had been made Queen of England) 
she was sentenced to death. Im- 
prisoned in the great tower to await 
the hour of execution at the block, 
she was granted one request—her 
virginal. In those dark hours, she 
played her beloved English music 
to bolster her spirit and to prepare 
her “to die well.” 

Back in our time, a young woman 
of my acquaintance, cognizant of 
the imminent birth of her son, and 
awaiting delayed transportation to 
the hospital, sought emotional 
refuge in the deserted violin she 
had played in the high school 
orchestra a couple years before. 

sympathetic, understanding 
flight nurse, responsible for the 
emotional and physical well-being 
of blinded men being flown to the 
States from Korea, reports that one 
of the most potent measures she 
has to draw on, is group singing. 
She doesn’t make a trip without 
using it. 

War time, fraught with emo- 
tional tension, always marks the 
upswing of the utilization of music. 
Songs adopted by units of the 
armed forces as their own have 
always exercised a tremendous uni- 
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Concerning the above example of the work of her artist friend, Richard 
Carey, the author has written, “You will note that his work leans strongly 
toward the symbolic — the silken rope reflecting royalty, the Tudor rose (the 


flower of the realm) being shattere 


by the headsman’s sword at the right. 


And Kathryn Howard (whose initials appear upper left under the crown) 
ever the queen in her dignity in spite of the imminence of death at the block.” 


fying eftect, highly important in 
times of stress. 

The choice of one unit (Battery 
F, 149th Field Artillery) will never 
be forgotten by those who sang it 
ot heard it sung. One writer says 
that so long as they live, people 
who saw the expression on the face 
of the Y.M.C.A. secretary when he 
heard it the first time, will treasure 
the memory as one of their most 
precious. The secretary heard the 
song as the troops were “slogging 
down road, 


the Lorraine gaunt, 


foul, hairy. verminous, but all lift- 


ing their hoarse voices in the re- 
frain: ‘Jesus Wants Me for a Sun- 
beam!" The private assigned by 
the Colonel to choose a song and 
rehearse it with the was 
Charles MacArthur, well-known 
playwright and husband of Ameri- 
ca’s beloved Helen Hayes. 
Another example of the use of 
music in war-time concerns an in- 
dividual who utilized it to relieve 
tension in quite a different fashion. 
It is said that though Winston 
Churchill found himself pretty 
much in the thick of things in the 


men 
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retained his incom- 
parable composure. At ten o'clock 
every morning he moved to the 
rear to take his bath. An itinerant 
tinker had been pressed into service 
to create a bathtub for him-—which 
turned out to be a ‘conversation 
piece.” It was made like a giant 
soap dish in the shape of a shell 
with fluted sides. One of his men 
filled the tub with hot water, then 
placed a phonograph on a beer bar- 
rel alongside the tub, keeping rec- 
ords playing all during the period 
of the colonel’s ablution. If the 
shelling Churchill 
donned his tin helmet. The music 
served a dual purpose: it helped to 
drown out the rumbling sound of 
battle, and to quiet the famous 
sritisher’s nerves. 


battle area he 


Was severe, 


Realization of the power of music 
is one of the 
curders upon which the whole music 
therapy profession is built. Count- 
less examples of the successful use 
of music in the treatment of both 
the physically and mentally ill may 
be cited. 


to relieve tension 


Notable is the employment of 
music with anesthesia. Dr. Kenneth 
Pickrell, author of an article in a 
medical journal (Plastic and Recon- 
structive Surgery) reports that 
music was used in the anesthesia 
room as early as 1914 by a surgeon 
named Kane who used a_ phono- 
graph as a “means of calming and 
distracting the patients from the 
horror of the situation when un- 
dergoing the introduction” (of the 
anesthesia ) . 

Dr. Robert Hingson, a professor 
of obstetrics at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baltimore says that after 
ninety days of piping music into 
the delivery rooms of the hospital 
he would affirm the success of the 
experiment to be “absolute.” 

Dr. Hingson’s test revealed that 
cighty per cent of the women de- 
sired music throughout the delivery 
period. Ten per cent felt that the 


(Please turn to page 44) 
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NE OFTEN HEARS that it 1s 
O quite impossible to teach con- 

ducting because it is a gift 
which one either does or does not 
have. Those who so advocate ap- 
parently think that to ‘feel’ the 
music is al! that is required to be 
come a conductor of music. A strik 
ing refutation of this theory 1s 
found when performing under cer- 
tain prominent composers who ad 
mittedly know their own musical 
score and who certainly ‘‘feel’” the 
music, but who lack the skill of 
conducting their own score. 

There wre conducting skills which 
can be taught skills which def 
initely include “feeiing’” in music, 
skills which organize the thinking 
and heighten the effectiveness of 
a conductor 

The following remarks apply to 
a large number of active school 
music teachers who need more con 
ducting eloquence and clarity in 
their rehearsals and concerts. The 
Suggestions also are applicable to 
music students who very soon after 
college days will use conducting 
medium in 


as their performing 


music. Conducting will be their 
field for years to come. They need 
conducting skills in order to convey 
a musical interpretation to thet 
band, orchestra or chotr 

Let us consider the extremes in 


school music conductors. — First, 
there is the choral conductor who 
indicates to his singers all syllables 
and rhythms, using both hands at 
shoulder level and giving no evi 
dence of the measure. This con 
ductor may be able to train his own 
group, but he is ineffective when 
in front of a strange organization 
Then there is the band conductor 
who treats all music as a parade 
march with exact precision, and 
beats a heavy measure pattern con 
tinuously with both hands. It is 
somewhere between these two ex 
tremes that the music conductor 


should arrive. He needs to be 


sensitive to the musical content and 


Timely Conducting 


Rather Than 


Conducting Time 


By MAX A. 


MITCHELL 


Head, Department of Music 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


o be able to convey that feeling 
to either vocal or instrumental per- 
formers. 

Principle of Minimization 

An important principle in con- 
ducting is the principle of minim 
zation. ‘To get at it let's consider 
a 4/4 measure which contains four 
quarter notes at moderate volume 
and tempo, One uses the tradition- 
al conducting pattern for four beats 
of down, left, right and up for this 
notation, 

By comparison, in a measure con- 
taining a half note and two quarter 
notes, a conductor should reflect 
the different melodic content in his 
beat by minimizing the length and 
importance of the second beat, 
where nothing happens musically. 
A small, short, secondary-in-impor- 
tance stroke for beat “two” is given 
near beat “one.” Then a swing 
is made to the left after beat “two,” 
reverses to the right into the third 
beat and on into beat four. 

This shortening of the beat and 
the resulting brief hesitation is 
an example of the Principle of Min- 


imization in conducting. The use 
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of this principle is extremely im- 
portant for developing a clear and 
eloquent style. Some conductors 
know how to do this instinctively; 
but, unfortunately, One sees many 
conductors who consider every beat 
of each measure equally important 
and consequently develop a labored, 
monotonous and inexpressive con- 
ducting style. 

In the measure with four quarter 
notes the four beats are primary, 
primary, primary and primary, be- 
cause all beats are musically active. 


j 


In the measure with a half note 
and two quarter notes the beats are 
primary, secondary, primary and 
primary, because nothing happens 
musically in the melody on the 
second beat. 


In all examples ‘P” is the primary 
beat and “'s” is a secondary beat. 
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One immediately envisions other 
notations common to a 4/4 meas- 
ure, such as: 


The hymn, ‘‘Fairest Lord Jesus,” 
furnishes a good example of modi- 
fied conducting in 4/4 measure: 


P P Ps PsPP YP Ps 


given 
those beats 
Many find 
it ditficult to minimize certain beats 
and give full stroke on others. You 
may find that you placed a primary 
beat where you really wanted a 
secondary one, which illustrates 
that conducting requires coordina- 
tion. 


Conduct the examples 
above and minimize 


where an ‘'s’” occurs. 


Rapping 

One may sharpen his coordina- 
tion through “rapping” practice. 
The objective of “rapping” is to 
gain control of the arm muscles so 
that primary and secondary beats 
are immediately available according 
to the musical demands of the 
melody. 

Rapping is done as follows: Rap 
the baton on the back of a chair 
(not your best one) in 2/4 meas- 
ure. This kind of 


called the regular 24: 


measure 1S 


The primary rap is at the end 


of a full stroke and rebounds only 
a short distance above the contact 
spot, then travels that short dis- 


tance back to the chair for the 
secondary rap. The diagram 
would be: 
‘\ etc 
Start. \ 
1 2 


(Interpret the diagram so that all 
lines actually retrace themselves 
vertically. ) Both primary and 
secondary beats are downward 
against the chair. Both raps 
should sound alike in strength and 
resonance, however the visual com- 
parison is strikingly unequal. It 
is this visual difference in beats 
which contributes to clarity in con- 
ducting. 

Next try the modified 2 4 meas- 
ure pattern: 


Modified measures much 
more frequently in conducting than 
regular measures. Other rapping 
exercises include regular and modi- 
fied 34 and 4/4 meters. 

After a period of rapping study 
(60 minutes a day for a week), 
one will have improved his muscu- 
lar control and coordination. — In- 


occur 


cidentally, practice rapping with 
the left hand (alone), too. 

It is observed that many school 
music conductors and college stu- 
dents in conducting classes spend 
considerable time conducting meas- 
ure after measure in the full tra- 
ditional pattern while the music is 
of varying content. Surely to con- 
duct every measure alike will only 
yield a mechanical and non-expres- 
sive interpretation. There is no 
excuse for a conductor to use the 
full traditional pattern of any meter 
measure after measure. 
sic of most 


The mu- 


measures demands 


modified conducting. 
Conducting Areas 
One may have gathered that the 
conducting motions travel in a 
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true in 
the swifter speeds where the use of 
space to the right or left of the 
vertical is wasted motion. So in 
the faster speeds one uses the verti- 
cal plane. 


vertical plane. This is 


Tempo is the governing factor 
in the length of the baton path. 
In the slower tempi, when the mu- 
sic is more flowing, the baton must 
travel an increasingly longer path. 
Therefore, one adds the areas to the 
right and left of the vertical in 
order to gain length. Versatility 
of use of these areas is required 
for expressive conducting. 

Starting and Stopping 

It is important to have some 
theoretical knowledge of conduct- 
ing, but the real test comes in start- 
ing and stopping a live organiza- 
tion. ‘The fallacy in using record- 
exclusively for conducting 
classes is that those fellows on the 
recordings play well whether you 
conduct or not; furthermore, they 
start and stop in spite of you. As 
stated, the test comes when you 
conduct a musical organization. 
Starting and stopping must be done 
authoritatively. Otherwise you 
are not providing the group with 
musical leadership. 


ings 


Three simple rules may be util- 
ized in starting. Rule one is: 
When the music starts on a com- 
plete beat (any complete beat of — 
the measure), prepare the entrance 
by moving the baton after the pre- 
ceding beat. An example is 


“America.” (The lines retrace 
themselves vertically.) For prac- 
tice one thinks ‘three’, and im- 
mediately after ‘three,’ moves the 
baton swiftly upward then 
downward for the entrance of 
“America.” ‘This is a “prepared” 
beat. Rule one furnishes the needed 


(Please turn to page 49) 
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helping the readjustment 


Help the Slow Learner Adjust 


“¥ ou, as a music specialist, really hold the potion for 


. of the slow learner 


By VIVIAN NEWACHECK 


XPERIENCES WITH THE slow 
| learners permeate the tre- 
mendous pace the world is 
taking. 
the sudden influx of slow learners 
the school population has obtained ? 


You are concerned about 


Yes. Because of this increase many 
believe that education is failing and 
that much of the philosophy of 
education is unsound and unwork- 
able. 

Have you listened lately to a 
lecture with its thesis being elec- 
tricity, atomic energy, or the hydro- 
gen bomb? You have found your- 
self either wandering from the sub- 
ject or finding your interest span 


is very short? You are then ex- 


periencing the same kind of situa- 
tion in which a slow learner finds 


himself. No matter how intently 


you try to come back to the realism 


of the speaker your mind wanders 
to the problem you are facing, per- 
haps emotionally or physically 
(bodily or at your place of busi- 
ness). And so, the slow learner 
wanders from the subject that he 
is not having success in following, 
his attention span becomes shorter 
and shorter,—he becomes a dis- 
cipline problem,—he is placed in 
the back of the room and perhaps 
forgotten. All this because he 
could not be successful in his at- 
tempts and was lost along the way. 


Figure 1 
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A slow learner reminds me of the 
parable concerning the sowing of 
the grain. Some of the grain which 
fell found its way upon the barren 
land and never really had a fight- 
ing chance. This is the slow learner 
as he comes to the classroom teacher 
of a slow learning class. 

This teacher 
perhaps: a belligerent child, one 
who is angry at the world, with the 
world, and the world is angry with 
him according to his way of think- 
ing; a frightened bit of proto- 
plasm which reacts with fear to 
everything; or the know-it-all person 
of the world who cheats, lies, and 
steals; maybe it is an undernour- 
ished child, too weak to have the 
desire for knowledge. Yes, the 
classroom teacher has a room where 
she will spend the next nine and a 
half months with these future citi- 
zens of society, whose home life, 
if any, has been that of constant 
fights, beatings, wonderment of 
parents’ identity and that of being 
responsible for getting up, packing 
lunches, and just being alone. So 
YOU as a regular classroom teacher 
close your door with your brood 
of thirty to forty and say ‘That's 
her job and here is mine.” But 
does your job begin and end with 
just those contained in the four 
walls of what you call your room? 
Honestly, if you have this belief 
please say to yourself and remind 
yourself “every child in this school 
owes a loyalty to ever other child 
and every teacher; and J, too, owe 
that same loyalty to my co-workers 
and students.” 

We are so willing to defend 
ourselves and immediately our cry 
is ‘But what can I do to help Miss 


classroom faces 
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Z with the slow learners?’ I ques- 
tion this: “Are we so blind that we 
cannot see, or is it, we don’t want 
to see and would rather pretend 
that we see through rose colored 
glasses?” Remember—a slow 
learner needs success and by a well 
placed complimentary comment 
teacher and for the school can be 
more cooperation for the room 
obtained. In one of the schools 
where the writer is the music su- 
pervisor a new class of slow learn- 
ers has just been organized. One 
of the problems was that of quietly 
passing through the halls without 
disturbing other classes. I knew 
this was being stressed and so felt 
that it was as much my duty to help 
these students remember as _ the 
classroom teacher's. One day my 
schedule took me down the hall and 
I found myself following the slow 
learning class, they were unusually 
quiet and even the teacher was not 
by their sides. As they entered their 
room I followed and complimented 
them upon their fine example of 
self control to the other boys and 
gitls of the school. The teacher 
expressed her thanks the next day to 
me for that short statement had 
helped to make the rest of the day 
progress in peaceful manner. 
They had been successful, and 
someone had taken time to notice 
It. 


We never know how a little 
thing may lighten the burden of 
someone else. Another achieve- 
ment for this class has been the de- 
cided desire to do anything that is 
asked of the class or individual. 
This resulted from a “thank-you 
note.” The class had given a dem- 
onstration for a visiting teacher. 
First, the class had been honored 
by having a visitor, and second, 
someone had taken time enough 
afterward to say “Thank you for 
doing your best.” 


Now just a minute music teacher, 


supervisor, or consultant. Don't 


Figure 3 


shut that door until your part has 
been explained. For you, as a 
music specialist, really hold the 
strongest potion for helping the 
readjustment and generally the 
adjustment of the slow learner. You 
have heard of the soothing qualities 
of music and it is very possible that 
you have turned to music yourself 
for that very purpose. Did you 
know that through the five major 
facets of music you can be Alad- 
din’s genie to the regular classroom 
teacher's problems as well as the 
problems of the teacher of the slow 
learners? Because even though 
this will consume many months of 
thought and manipulation, each 
child will respond faster to one of 
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these (listening, rhythm, singing, 
playing instruments, creating or 
dramatizing) than any other form 
of teaching endeavor. Music will 
build class unity, helpfulness, co- 
Operation, socialization as no other 
experience will. Music contains 
success for these individuals, and 
once success has been attained it is 
easier to experience failure in an- 
other field of education or endeavor 
if it should come. Yes, you and 
you alone can help many a slow 
learner or emotionally disturbed 
child get started if you will be 
interested, patient, and understand- 
ing. 

My position takes me into the 


(Please turn to page 57) 
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Music and the Classroom Teacher 


“ 

If the classroom teacher cannot teach children music, music 
education has lost the only hope. of ever achieving any great 
improvement in the music programs in the elementary schools.” 


URING THE PAST few years 
Dp while visiting numerous 

schools in the midwest, con- 
ducting workshops in music for the 
classroom teacher and music teach- 
ers, as well as talking with hundreds 
of music teachers I have become 
alarmed over the apparent apathy 
of music educators toward the music 
program in the elementary schools ot 
America, It is possible, in my ef- 
fort to find a trend in the collective 
thinking of music teachers, that | 
interpreted the inability to solve 
educational problems as a sign of 
apathy. Of this I am not certain. 
However, in my many personal con- 
tacts with music educators, I have 
found them often unable to improve 
and develop music programs in ele- 
mentary schools that were based on 
sound principles of elementary edu- 
cation. 

There are always instances that 
prove to be the exception to the 
rule. The educationally outstand- 
ing elementary music program is the 
exception in American education to- 
day. There are also great numbers 
of school systems and music super: 
visors who are attempting to im- 
prove the musical offerings in the 
elementary curriculum. These few 
are to be commended, but alas in 
many such cases, the methods and 
techniques toward improvement, 
and the underlying philosophy 
guiding improvement is reminiscent 
of the educational thought of 
twenty and even thirty years ayo. 
In fact, it is not uncemmon today 
to hear music educators express 


By NEAL E. GLENN 


School of Music 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


their fear that music instruction in 
our elementary schools is ‘not as 
good as it was when I was in 
school.’ I have heard other music 
educators say, “Boys and girls do 
not read music as well as they did 
a few years ago.’ Still others say, 
“The music teacher should teach 
all of the music ofttered in the ele- 
mentary school.” In general, these 
statements reflect the inability of 
music educators to cope with one 
of the most glaring educational in- 
adequacies in elementary education: 
namely, music is not the effective 
tool of childhood education that 
it should be in many, many schools. 
School administrators, elementary 
teachers and parents do not always 
understand the purpose and objec- 
tives of the music program as they 
do, for example, the reading, arith- 
metic, and social studies programs. 
If you were to ask a number of 
music supervisors why music in- 
struction is offered in the elementary 
schools, they might tell you that 
it was another segment of the ele- 
mentary curriculum that was offered 
for the purpose of helping boys and 
girls grow and develop, but actual 
practice would indicate quite a dif- 
ferent point of view. 

In general, music does not hold 
the place in the elementary school 
curriculum of today that is held by 
many other subject matter areas. 
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Even though it is accepted, it is 
often pushed to the periphery of 
school experiences and has re- 
mained an isolated subject matter 
area. There are a number of ob- 
vious reasons why this situation has 
developed: 

1. The increasing elementary 
school enrollment has created teach- 
er shortages of both classroom 
teachers and music teachers. W here- 
as it was previously possible for 
the music teacher to make an effort 
to see all the children in a grade 
school it is now impossible to do so. 


2. Music education has not grown 
as much in its educational thinking 
and philosophy as the other areas of 
the elementary school. 


3. The elementary teacher, faced 
with the problem of teaching her 
own music, very often is unprepared 
in both skill and attitude to cope 
with the instructional problem in- 
volved in teaching music to chil- 
dren. 

4. Teacher education institutions 
have neglected to educate music 
teachers that were well trained in 
the “art” of supervision. They 
have further, often neglected to 
give the classroom teacher the 
needed background necessary to 
teach her own music. 


5. There is a shortage of well 
educated music teachers who can 
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fit into the modern elementary edu- 
cational picture. 

The Role of the Classroom 

Teacher 

If music 1s to become an integral 
part of the elementary curriculum 
the classroom teacher must teach 
boys and girls music There are 
any number of music teachers and 
supervisors who think that the class- 
room teacher is unable to teach 
children music. It ts not my pur- 
pose to argue this point in this 
article: I have, however, observed 
literally hundreds of elementary 
teachers teaching music to boys and 
girls. If the classroom teacher can- 
not teach children music, music edu 


cation has lost the only hope of 


ever achieving any great improve- 
ment in the music programs in the 
elementary school. If elementary 
teachers cannot teach music to chil- 
dren, most children will receive no 
music education, because there are 
few that have 
financial resources necessary to hire 
enough competent music instructors 
to teach all boys and girls music 
everyday. The ‘‘self contained class 
room” is a very real part of modern 
elementary education. Music teach- 
ers must either accept this form of 
education or be “left behind” the 
educational bandwagon. Even were 
there no financial problems; there 
still would remain the fact that at 
the present time there is a tremen- 


communities the 
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dous shortage of music teachers. 
There is even a question in the 
minds of a number of educators, as 
to whether the average music teach- 
er is at present well enough in- 
formed on elementary education to 
be proficient in both elementary and 
secondary education, music educa- 
tion, and, at the same time, compe- 
tent in the subtle area of human 
relations necessary for successful 
supervision, 
The Role of the Music 
Supervisor 

What is to be the role of the 
music supervisor in the “self con- 
tained classroom” ? Music educators 
are rightfully concerned because 


(Please turn to page 54) 
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AITCHSEE 
Music Cdviscr to Millions 


Extends an Invitation 


to Visit the Exhibit of 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


and hopes you will stop by to say 


“Hello!” 


to your friends, the Representatives, who 


will be there to welcome you on behalf of 


© HARMS, INC. 
e M. WITMARK & SONS 
e REMICK MUSIC CORP. 
e ADVANCED MUSIC CORP. 
e¢ NEW WORLD MUSIC CORP. 


They will be happy to assist you in solving your 
educational music problems and to show you 
the new publications issued by the above firms. 
a 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 
619 WEST 54TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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ACOUSTICAL 


A lesson in the “science of 
Emelia McLean. 


REFLECTOR 


music” is given by Mrs. 
The display made use of “felt-board.” 


Teaching Tools in Music 


A play by play description of how an orchestra 


was motivated and begun in an elementary school. 


By MARTHA E. REAM 
Valen, 


“ HAT, BAND!” ex- 
claimed the busy princi- 
pal of a grade school. 
Do you mean to tell me that you 
propose to have just an orchestra 
Why, the other 
principals will say that I am run- 
ning a conservatory. What is the 
difference between an orchestra 
and a band?” 

“There is not a great deal of 
difference to the average person, 
but an orchestra includes most of 
the band instruments and has the 
added advantage of stringed instru- 


in my school? 
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ments,” said the lively middle-aged 
music teacher. “You can imagine 
how poor a painting would be, if 
the artist didn't have the use of all 
the colors for his picture. In schools 
now, we have bands, mostly because 
teachers are inadequately prepared 
to teach stringed instruments. As 
my background and training has 
been largely orchestras and stringed 
instruments, may we try making our 
big musical project an orchestra?” 

Now this particular principal had 
had more music study, than the 
average principal of grade schools 


Principal Fred Kerby of 
Auble, program narrator, with aid of a tape recorder. 


1954 


Defer School instructs Bill 


and further than this, he was flexi- 
ble in his educational endeavors. 
The music teacher based her sugges- 
tion on many years of successful 
teaching experience. She was def- 
initely influenced by Dale, in his 
book, “Audio-Visual Methods in 


Teaching.”” Dale emphases direct 
purposeful experience in the learn- 
ing of children. This was the goal 
of this particular music teacher; she 
would add the upper layers of the 
learning experience as the project 
of orchestra grew. 

The musical project of the study 
of the symphony orchestra was set 
into motion by a Bulletin Board 
with the caption “What is a sym- 
phony orchestra ?’’ Students cut out 
figures of players of a symphony 
orchestra and placed them upon the 
bulletin board in proper seating ar- 
rangement. The pins holding each 
(Please turn to page 59) 
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You'ne looking 
at the veny beat . MILLS’ 


Wusic Catalogs! 


Some Newest! Some Brightest BAND & ORCHESTRA Releases! 


Latest & Greatest!... 


The Girl in Satin 


For ORCHESTRA — Set A $3.00 SetB $4.50 Set C $6.00 
For BAND — Full Band $4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 


The Typewriter 


For ORCHESTRA — Set A $4.00 SetB $5.50 Set C $7.00 


Two Brilliant ORCHESTRA RELEASES! 
ITALIAN FESTA By Alfredo Antonini 


A colorful musical portrait of a gay Italian Festival. Concludes with 
the exhilarating Traditional Tarantella. 
ORCHESTRA — Set A $4.00 Set B $550 Set C $7.00 


MEXICAN HIRE DANCE By Alfred Marland 
Orchestration by Robert Gill 

A wild and dashing selection depicting the Mexican ritual fire dance. 

Accentuating rhythms in the percussion section. 

ORCHESTRA — Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 


New Highlight in the MILLS CHORAL CATALOG! 


VESCANTS 10 SING FOR FUN 
Arranged by DAVID FOLTZ & MARGARET SHELLEY 
A second volume of 12 delightful descant arrangements. Written in two parts 
but may be used as unison songs to build confidence in singing. Excellent class- 
room material or program pieces. Includes such as — Annie Laurie — Sweet And 
low — On Top Of Old Smokey — Yankee Doodle — Pop! Goes The Weasel — 
Faith Of Our Fathers — and others 


Newest PIANO Publication! 


A Brilliant Piano Collection! 


SIX PIANO PIECES (ERNST VON DOHNANY!) 
Op. 41 Price $1.50 
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Practice What We Preach 


“ 
As long as we continue to turn our school music departments 
into public entertainment agencies and exploit our potential 


music lovers, then just so long will we be unable to. . .” 


By WALLACE W. HARD 


Kettering Village School, Ohio 


Ht AIMS OF school music 

have been written, rewritten, 
and revised until we have an al- 
most universally accepted list to 
govern our actions. If ever a school 
music teacher is chailenged to say 
why music should be taught at all in 
the schools, and why money and 
time should be given to it, needs 
only to turn to hundreds of books 
and articles to find justification for 
it in glowing phrases. But what of 
the discrepancies which exist be- 
tween our philosophy and some of 
the current practices in public 
schoo! music ? 

During fourteen years of teach- 
ing this writer has observed a 
tongue-in-cheek attitude 
many members of the profession. 


among 


In the classrooms of our teacher- 
training colleges, at our conven- 
tions, conferences and workshops 
we listen to speeches and we enter 
into discussions which extol our phi- 
losophy and our aims. Then we go 
about the business of teaching and 
evaluating our teaching in a world 
It is not difficult to find 
many who agree that discrepancies 
do exist. How many of us are will- 
ing to take the personal risks that 
are necessary to narrow the breach 


apa rt. 


between philosophy and practice? 
For example, we can find nothing 
in our philosophy or aims that says 
that the music activities of a school 
shall revolve about one or two per- 


Of 
course we recognize public perform- 
ance as a valuable motivating fac- 


forming groups of children. 


tor; but in many schools it becomes 
the major and somethimes the only 
aim of teaching and learning. The 
marching band has come in for a 
great deal of criticism. We cannot 
say that the marching band has no 
legitimate place in the school music 
curriculum. We can say, however, 
that when the marching band be- 
comes the criterion by which the 
music department of a school dis- 
trict is evaluated, then the music 
education in that school district is 
degenerating into something which 
is not in line with our philosophy 
and objectives. When such a situa- 
We 


music teachers and supervisors are 


tion exists, who is to blame? 


too prone to excuse our over-empha- 


sis of such activities on the grounds 
that we are doing what the adminis- 
trators and the public want us to do. 
Let's be honest with ourselves. As 
long as we hold public performance 
of cheap entertainment on the foot- 
ball field, number one ratings at 
competition-festivals, and colossal 
musical extravaganzas as our main 
objectives and lead the public to ex- 
pect them, we cannot blame that 
same public if the art of music suf- 
fers. We are the trustees of the 
art; we are the educators of the 
public. 

A great deal has been written and ° 
said concerning the quality of the 
inusic Which we present to our chil- 
dren. Many music publishers are do- 
ing a great service for public school 
music by making available to us in 
appropriate arrangements and edi- 
tions some of the world’s greatest 
music. In spite of these facts many 
of us are still failing to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to acquaint 
our pupils with the best of our 
musical heritage. Instead we help 
them to develop a nauseating mu- 
sical indigestion by serving them a 
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An elementary string class at Oakview school 
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Practice What We Preach 


(Continued from preceding page) 


steady diet of brass band marches, 
the jazz idiom, and an abundance of 
that which some pseudomusicolo- 
gists are pleased to call American 
folk music. Over a period of years, 
this failure has resulted in a decline 
in the musical taste of our people. 
If the reader has reason to doubt 
this, some easily available evidence 
may help dispel the doubt. We 
are all familiar with the talent pro- 
grams, common on radio and tele- 
vision, in which the audience selects 
the favorite performer. Invariably 
the crooner or torch singer 1s se- 
lected over the fine baritone or the 
coloratura soprano; the harmonica 
quartet is given a rousing ovation 
while the pianist who played Cho- 
pin so brilliantly walks away amid 
a smattering of polite applause. The 
symphony orchestras of our country 
continue the battle with financial 
deficits each season while a few 
popular dance orchestras command 
fabulous prices for half-hour tele 
vision programs. While the dixie- 
land jazz combo craze sweeps the 
nation, one rarely hears about the 
amateur and professional chamber 
music groups in our country. One 
could go on with other examples 
almost too obvious to mention. Can 
we as music educators afford to al- 
low this situation to continue? Our 
philosophy and our objectives com- 
mit us to the task of elevating the 
standards of musical taste of our 
students and of the public. As a 
group we subscribe to the philos- 
ophy, yet we are reluctant to risk 
our popularity, even sometimes our 
jobs, in the name of good music. 
Actually the risk isn't very great. 
The writer's experience in teaching 
leads him to believe that the idea 
that our pupils prefer the simple, 
trite, or obvious music is a fallacy. 
We simply do not give them enough 
Opportunities to know the best in 
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CHAPPELL GROUP 


For Concart Band 


Your Past Favorites Have Been! 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE MARCH ........................ Coates- Yoder 
The JEROME KERN CONCERT BAND FOLIO ; Kern-Yoder 
SUITE OF OLD AMERICAN DANCES _.. Robert Russell Bennett 
WARSAW CONCERTO arr. for Piano and Band . Addinse!!-Leidzen 

Now We Offer 
The RODGERS AND HAMMERSTEIN CONCERT BAND FOLIO 
Transcribed by Paul Yoder 
1.00 Extra Parts, Each 
“THE QUADRILLE” 
From Cole Porter's ‘‘Can-Can” 
Transcribed for Concert Band by Philip J. Lang 
Standard Band 5.00 Symphonic Band 7.50 
Conductor 1.00 Extra Parts, each 10 
“BIG CITY BLUES” 
by Morton Gould 
Standard Band 5.00 Symphonic Band 7.59 
Conductor .. ; . 1.00 Extra Parts, each 40 
“ME AND JULIET” SELECTION 
by Richard Rodgers 
Transcribed for Band by Robert Russell Bennett 
Standard Band .. 6.50 Symphonic Band 7.00 
Conductor .. 1.00 Extra Parts, each 40 
CONCERTO FOR CORNET AND BAND 
by Franz Joseph Haydn 
Full Band 11.00 Conductor 1.00 
Extra Parts, each ... 50 


For Piano 


Your Past Favorites Have Been! 
SLAUGHTER ON TENTH AVENUE ........ ..... Richard Rodgers 
WARSAW CONCERTO ; . Richard Addinsell 
MEDITERRANEAN CONCERTO . Albert Semprini 
SPELLBOUND CONCERTO ...... Miklos Rozsa 
Now We Offer 
THE CHAPPELL SHOWCASE 
Arranged by Louis C. — 
COME RAIN OR COME SHINE ____.. 
LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING . 
LONG AGO (And Far Away) . Jerome Kern 
LOVE WALKED IN . ... George Gershwin 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRL IN THE WORLD Richard Rodgers 
THERE’S A SMALL HOTEL ................ Richard Rodgers 


Conductor 


. Harold Arlen 


Jerome Kern 


oc 


EIGHT DIVERSIONS (From A Composer's Notebook) 
Marion Bauer 
For One Piano — Four Hands 
RODGERS AND HAMMERSTEIN ALBUM . Arr. by Walter Pels | 5° 
For Two Pianos — Four Hands 
RONDINO (On A Theme Of > . Purcell-Portnoff 1.25 
PLAYTIME . Mischa Portnoff 1.25 


THE CHAP 


Chappell & Co.., Inc. T. B. Harms 
DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Inc. 


Gershwin 
RKO BUILDING ¢ ROCKEFELLER 
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Brings You Up-Jo-Date For 1954 
For Concent Onchestra 


Your Past Favorites Have Been! 
The RODGERS AND HAMMERSTEIN ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Trans. by Rosario Bourdon 


WATER MUSIC SUITE . 
“THE KING AND I” SELECTION 


Now We Offer 
The “HIGHLIGHTS FOR ORCHESTRA” Series 


Transcribed by Rosario Bourdon 


Handel-Harty 
. Rodgers-Bennett 


*OKLAHOMA . Richard Rodgers 
*SHOW BOAT . . Jerome Kern 
*Each of the ‘above: Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 Set C 8.00 
SOFT SHOE GAVOTTE 
By Morton Gould 
Smal! Orch ; 2.50 Full Orch 3.50 
Symphonic Orch. . 430 Conductor 1.00 
Extra Parts . 30 
“ME AND JULIET’ SELECTION 
by Richard Rodgers 
Transcribed by Robert Russell Bennett 
Smell Orch: 02445 5.00 Full Orch. .... 6.50 
Symphonic Orch 8.00 Conductor Ton 50 
Extra Parts 40 


For Chorus 


Your Past Favorites Have Been! 


THE INFANT, JESUS (Christmas Cantata) William Stickles 
“SHOW BOAT” CHORAL SELECTION Kern-Warnick 
THE BALLAD OF MAGNA CARTA Anderson-Weil! 
“OKLAHOMA” CHORAL SELECTION Rodgers- Warnick 
“KISS ME, KATE” CHORAL SELECTION Porter- Warnick 


Now We Offer 


THE PROPHECY FULFILLED (Easter Cantata) William Stickles |00 
“SOUTH PACIFIC” CHORAL SELECTION (SATB) 

Rodagers- Warnick 4 
SHOWTIME CHORAL COLLECTION, VOL. 1, SAB 
SHOWTIME CHORAL COLLECTION, VOL. 1, TTBB . 1.00 


PELL GROUP 


Company Buxton Hill Music Corporation 
Williamson Music, Inc. 


G&C Music Corp. 
Publishing Corp. 
CENTER ¢ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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music. Professional educators tell 
us that we must begin with our 
pupils on the level at which we find 
them. Too many music teachers 
never get above that level. 

While we are preoccupied with 
training school music groups for 
public performance we are missing 
opportunities to help our boys and 
girls to appreciate music. As music 
teachers, our reputations are at 
stake each time our groups perform. 
Therefore, we feel that we must 
drill our pupils day after day on 
a few pieces of music, selected, 
more often than not because we the 
teachers believe they have audience 
appeal. Everything must be note- 
perfect. We dare not let technical 
errors be obvious. If the situation 
is a competition-festival we must 
not let our fellow teachers or the 
adjudicators observe anything which 
will lower our prestige or our rep- 
utations as musicians. After we 
have trained a group in such a man- 
ner we suddenly realize that the 
time allotted to us in the school 
day is all consumed and we have 
not used any of it to help our young 
musicians to really understand the 
music they are performing. Thus 
they eventually approach each new 
composition with the feeling that 
it is one more task to master for the 
teacher and the opportunity to en- 
joy the re-creation of music is lost. 
Why can we not present music to 
boys and girls as an art to be par- 
ticipated in for its own sake? After 
all, the leading concept of our phi- 
losophy of music education is ap- 
preciation, 

Some of the discrepancies be- 
tween our philosophy and our prac- 
tice are often the reasons for many 
of the problems which music teach- 
ers face. The discrepancy just dis- 
cussed is responsible for the nega- 
tive attitude toward music which 
often exists among our pupils, 
There are very few band and or- 
chestra directors who have not 
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Practice What We Preach 


(Continued from preceding page) 


been bedeviled by the problem of 
recruitment of players for their or- 
ganizations — especially players of 
the more unusual instruments. As 
the school day becomes more and 
more crowded with additions to the 
curriculum and additions of new 
extra-curricular activities, the mu 

director will be faced constantly 
with the problem of holding his re- 
cruits. Not long ago the director 
of a high school band was bemoan- 
ing the fact that his two best bass 
players had decided to drop out of 
the band in order to take a course 
in aeronautics just added to the cur- 
riculum. One of his remarks was 
the key to this entire problem of 
attitude. He said, “I really need 
those boys.” 
have stopped to ponder whether 


He could very well 


those boys needed him and his band. 
Is it not possible that if we follow 
our philosophy and change some of 


TRAINS Publishors 
of 


S CONVENTION 


and 
FESTIVAL 


favorites ! 


FREE 


Specimen conductor parts for new 
band and orchestra works. 


Sample octavos of new choral releases. 


(State Band, Orchestra or Chorus when mak- 
ing request — if Chorus specify voices). 


** 
Catalogs and repertoire suggestions 
from 
DEPT. 329 


BOOSEY 
and 
HAWKES 


P. O. Box 418 
Lynbrook, NY. 


our current reasons for having 
bands and orchestras in the school 
we may not be troubled with some 
of our problems of recruitment of 
players ? 

It is safe to say that every school 
IMUSIC teacher has at some time or 
other felt the resentment, if not the 
wrath, of fellow teachers in the 
other subject areas of the curricu- 
lum. Sincere teachers who are ded- 
icated to the legitimate aims of ed- 
ucation believe that the time 
consumed and the money spent on 
school music activities are often out 
of proportion to the value received 
by the pupils who participate. We 
music teachers are inclined to dis- 
miss this attitude on the basis that 
it is born of pure jealousy on the 
part of our fellow teachers. Some- 
times we say that those teachers 
are over-zealous for their own sub- 
ject areas. We cannot afford to 
dismiss this attitude on such bases. 
Let us remember that those same 
teachers are products of our same 
public schools wherein music has 
had a chance to prove its value 
through at least two generations. 
Perhaps some of our fellow teachers 
were subjected to musical expert- 
ences which left a question in their 
minds regarding the value of music 
in the schools. Certainly they were 
not imbued with the true spirit of 
the art! Let us also remember 
that in our current music classes 
and performing groups are the 
school teachers of the next genera- 
tron. 

We hear much these days about 
the carry-over of music from the 
school into the community. Unfor- 
tunately there are some misguided 
souls who have the wrong concept 
about this aspect of the total en- 
deavor of public school music. 
These people criticize our school 
music, and very severely at times, 
on the basis that there is so little ac- 
tive participation in music organiza 
tions in the community. How often 
do we hear someone say that of all 
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the pupils trained in our bands, 
orchestras and choruses only a very 
small number continue to play their 
instruments or sing either profes- 
sionally or semi professionally 
when they leave schools 
and colleges?) We music 
teachers know that this is an unfair 
criticism of the school music pro- 
gram. In our philosophy we infer 
that we are not preoccupied with 
the training of professional musi- 
cians. We claim that the art of 
music 1s taught in the schools for 
its intrinsic value, for the cultural 
enlightment of our children, and 
for what it can add to the educa- 
tion of the whole child. We want 
it to be known that we are teaching 
the majority of our boys and girls 
to be intelligent consumers of good 
music, and that we expect only an 
infinitesimal number of them to be- 
come professional performers and 
only a few of them to continue as 
amateur performers. But by our 
day-by-day practices in teaching we 
have discarded our last line of de- 
fense against the criticism that the 
carry-over of music from school into 
adult life is insignificant. As long 
as we continue to turn our school 
music departments into public en- 
tertainment agencies and exploit 
our potential music lovers, then just 
so long will we be unable to con- 
vince some people that we are not 
trying to produce a generation of 
low-grade professional musicians. 


To some readers the ideas set 
forth in this article may seem to be 
disgustingly negative. They are not 
meant to be. To the sincere musi- 
cian and the wise teacher music is 
a scared art which we should per- 
petuate in its highest forms. In the 
public schools we have an unprec- 
edented opportunity to make the 
very best of the art available to 
more and more people. We preach 
a philosophy of music education 
which obligates us to do these 
things. Let us practice what we 
preach! 
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Paul G. Smith, Moline elementary music teacher began these ensembles in 1941. 
concertmaster of the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra listening to the group. 


Here you see William Henigbaum, 


As one result of the program, five former 


members have been admitted to the Community Orchestra which ts a training orchestra for the Tri-City Symphony. 


The Moline String Choir 


By MARGARET KOEHLER ZWICKER 


Berryville, Arkansas 


Special ensembles kept the interest of supe- 
rior players in this grade school experiment. 


RADE SCHOOL youngsters love 
(... play musical instruments 
together for the fun of play- 
ing. Have you noticed, though, 
how the superior students in music 
begin to lose some of their enthusi- 
asm as they progress in technique 
beyond the average of the instru- 
ment class? Ensemble playing dur- 
ing after school hours in Moline, 
Illinois was our answer to this prob- 
lem. 
Mr. Paul G. Smith, elementary 
instrumental music teacher of Mo- 


line Public Schools, invited some 
of the violinists 
from four grade schools to form a 
violin ensemble in the fall of 1951. 
There 


more advanced 


were nine members from 
grades four, five, and six. The 
group began with nine members 
and increased to thirteen by spring. 

This group successful 
that Mr. Smith wanted to expand 
the 


was sO 
organization to give more 
youngsters a chance to participate. 
This meant reorganization of the 
group. 
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In September, 1952, the Moline 
String Choir was formed. Dr. 
Alex Jardine, Superintendent of 
Moline Public Schools, and Mr. 
Frederick Swanson, Supervisor of 
Music, addressed the parents of 
these children at the first two meet- 
Ings. 

An executive committee of the 
Moline String Choir was organized. 
Their functions were to provide 
transportation to and from rehears- 
als, programs, manage curtains for 
programs, and take care of the 
distribution and filing of music. 
The range of grades was extended 
to include pupils from grades three 
through eight. 

Schools represented in the pres- 
ent choir are Calvin Coolidge and 
John Deere Junior High Schools, 


(Please turn to next page) 
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Classified Choral List — Just Off the Press 


For distinctive programs check this list of outstanding Hoffman editions! They 
are especially designed for church and school musicians. You'll like them! 


SECULAR 

$.$.A. (Treble voices) 
42,545 Purple Hills—Jim Evans 
12,546 Madcap Aprii—Fox Reeve 
12,549 Sandman's Song—House 
12,544 Slumber Song——Louise Evans 
12,547 Two Dancers—-Fox Reeve 
12,548 Why’—Glad R. Youse 
12.511 Winter Frolic——Elliott 


1.7.8.8. (Male voices) 
11,617 Barn Dance, The—Elliott 
11,615 Lonesome Road—House 
11,616 Purple Hills (T.B. div.) Evans 
41,614 Song of the Sailor 

Strickland 


$.A.7.B. (Mixed voices) 
43,215 Barn Dance, The—Ellhiott 
21 Chillun, Come on Home 
Noble Cain (new arr.) 
13.229 Deep River—Arr. Frederick 
70 Dey's a Ghost 
Arr. Noble Cain 
13.211 Fog (An impression) 
Catherine Christi 
13.225 Heigh! Nelly 
Arr. Raymond Rhea 
43,202 I Hear America Singing 
Eastham 
15,214 Jolly Farmer, The—Flliott 
13.222 Lonesome Road-——Arr. House 
14,224 Magical Moon—Elliott 
13,210 March On, America—-Flliott 
44.218 Near Waters Cool--EFlliott 
43,214 On A Lovely Summer Eve 
ning—Elliott 
13,224 One Melodious Song 
14,226 Roll, Jordan, Roll 
Arr. Donald F. Frederick 
43.228 Steal Away—-Arr Walton 
13.217 Teakettle Sings, The 
PohImann 
43.219 Three Little Maids 


Elliott 


Elliott 


SACRED 

$.$.A. (Treble voices) 

15.620 Ave Maria 

15,607 Come Unto Him 
Bick 

15.622 Gates of Heaven 


Pohimann 


Handel 


(Faster) 


20 


20 


20 
20 


20 


45,618 God Ever Faithful 


.20 
-45,619 Joyous Easter Song—House 20 
45,611 Were You There? 
Arr. Lilburne Hoffman 20 
1.1.8.8. (Male voices) 
44,701 Jesu, Priceless Treasure 
Cookson . 15 
14,401 Now Thank We All Our God 
Arr. Luvaas 
44,102 Prayer of Thanksgiving 
Arr. Lilburne Hoffman 18 
$.A.B. 
16,110 Gates of Heaven Are Open 
Easter-Youse . F 18 
16,107 Prayer tor Peace (Panis An 
gelicus)——Arr. Hoffman 18 
46,106 Were You There?’ 
Arr. Goodell 20 
S.A.T.B. 


16,329 Ave Marna-—Helen Pohlmann 18 
16,341 Cherubim Song 


Gretchaninott 22 
16,4536 Gates of Heaven-—( Easter) 

Youse 
16,342 God Most Glorious 

Helen Pohlmann .... 20 
16,308 Here in This House 

Arr. Howorth 22 


16,344 Joyous Easter Song—House .... .20 
46,348 Lord God, Our Counselor 


Fox Reeve : 20 
16,314 Legende—Arr. Walter 
Goodell 20 
16,343 Message of the Bells- 
(Easter) Pohlmann 20 
16,322 Now Let Every Tongue Adore 
Thee—Arr. Bick 18 
16,325 Now Thank We All Our God 
Crueger 18 
46,434 O Come, Let Us Sing 
Maschoff 20 


46,320 O Lamb of God—Arr. Scott . 20 
16,328 Thy Love Shall Fail Me 

Never 15 
46.335 We Praise Thee—Arr. Cain 18 
16,327 Were You There ?—Arr. Bick 20 


Always order by the correct edition number and title. 


Write for the COMPLETE Hoffman catalog. 


choice choral numbers therein. 
Just Off Press Reading in Rhythm 


Children’s books 40 each 


Gladly sent upon request. Over 300 


You'll thank us for leading you to beautiful music! 

by Catharine 
band There «s a book for every child and they read their own rhythms 
building true musicianshiy If you are teaching elemertary musi 
manual, 1.50 
paper blocks, jingle sticks, triangles, drums cymbals 
use will result in a musical experience for the children 


Strouse a new series of books for the rhythm 
What could be better for 
you must review them! Teacher's 


There are books for bells, rhythm sticks, tambourines, sand 
and melody instruments 


Any instrumentation you 
Review copies gladly sent upon request 


“RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO 


Music Publishers 
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Moline String Choir 


(Continued from preceding page) 


and eleven grade schools, namely, 
Roosevelt,  Williard, Benjamin 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
William Carr, Thomas Jefferson, 
Grant, Irving, Garfield, George 
Washington, and McKinley. Five 
pupils from the original nine mem- 
bers of the string ensemble are in 
the Moline String Choir. At pres- 
ent the choir consists of twenty- 
four members playing either violin 
or cello. 


The ultimate aim of the group is 
to include all the stringed instru- 
ments of the symphony string choir. 
It is hoped that the choir will even- 
tually be composed of thirty-two 
violins, eight to twelve violas, 
eight to twelve cellos, and eight 
to ten basses. 


How are the members chosen ? 
The individual members are recom- 
mended to the string choir first by 
the orchestra teacher in school. 
Then they are given Seashore’s 
Measures of Musical Talent Test 
to test pitch, rhythm, and tonal 
memory. Those who are above 
average in each rating are eligible 
for membership. 

The group practices three times 
a week. Each rehearsal 
hour and fifteen minutes in length. 
The group have studied five books 
in addition to the work they have 
done with the all-school orchestra. 
They have practiced numerous bow- 
ing exercises and scales, and have 
analyzed certain fingering problems. 
Also, the group have made studies 
of various tonal effects, “loud and 
soft,”” as the opportunity presented 
itself during rehearsal. 


is one 


Public appearances during the 
past school year were held at a 
meeting of the Moline Classroom 
Teachers (all violins), at a Christ- 
mas Concert in the high school 
auditorium with the newly added 
at P. T. A. 


cellos, meetings in 
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Benjamin Franklin School, Moline, 
Hoffman School in East Moline, 
at an all-city P. T. A. dinner at 
Calvin Coolidge Junior | High 
School, at an assembly program in 
Coal Valley Junior High School, 
at an annual spring music festival 
in the Moline Field) House, at a 
Kiddie Klub program over radio 
station WHBF, and at a TV show 
with Buddies of the Airlanes, 
WHBF. 

Their repertoire includes selec- 
tions by Moffatt, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Laubach, C. DeBeriot, 
Mascagni, Brahms, E. Heim, Schu- 
bert, Listz, Dvorak, Bach-Gounod, 
Saint-Saens, Wagner, Paganini, Of- 
fenbach, Fernandez, and folk music 
from different countries. The 
group has studied one hundred 
forty-one pieces and memorized 
thirty-eight. 

Interest at rehearsals is a result 
of the sense of humor, the enthusi- 
asm, and the love of music dis- 
played by the director and the mem- 
bers. Work plus musicianship 
are the keynotes for every practice. 

Mr. Smith believes the organiza- 
tion is a success because of the 
standards of admission, regular 
practices every week, support of 
the parents, and the children’s 
natural love for playing good music 
well and enjoying fellowship with 
one another. * 


MARC 


MIRECOURT, FRANCE 
VIOLINS + VIOLAS 
CELLOS 


OF 
BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
in Canada: 720 Bathurst St., Teronte 4, On. | 


MUSIC 
WORKSHOP 


presents 


A CHILD’S INTRODUCTION 
TO MUSIC AT HOME... 


for children 4-5-6-7 


“Every young child loves to make music. Now, 
with PIANO SESSIONS, parents can help their 
children learn to read music and play the piano, 
just as they helped them put their first words 
together into phrases and sentences. The proved 
methods developed by Ed McGinley and our 
Music Workshop staff make it fun for parents 
to teach their children piano. Best of all, 
PARENTS NEED NO PREVIOUS MUSIC 
TRAINING.” FRED WARING 


Large, colorful books, games, puzzles, pictures to color, 
child-size sheet music, quizzes, rhymes and cartoon 
characters that will fascinate your child... make him 
ask for Piano Sessions... and return to the piano 
again and again. He will absorb and retain the basic 
fundamentals of music and enjoy the thrill of real 
accomplishment as he plays his first simple tunes. 
Piano Sessions will assure your child of a wonderful 
foundation in music that will be a lifelong source of 
pleasure and enjoyment. 


ATTENTION PARENTS! 
YOU NEED NO PREVIOUS MUSIC TRAINING TO ENJOY 
PIANO SESSIONS WITH YOUR CHILD. 
Piano Sessions, Complete $9.95 


Piano Sessions 
Fred Waring Music Workshop 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
SEND 


FOR 
FREE 

BOOKLET 

ADDRESS 
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Please send me descriptive folder and the name of the 
nearest store where | can order PIANO SESSIONS. 
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SOPRANO 


The above organ pipes, as their name im- 
plies, produce the beautiful tone of a reed 


YOUR CHOICE 


To blow these pipes, one merely you may have a Harmony Band with any one of the three types of instru- 
has to breathe into them for no playing ments shown, or you may combine them as you wish. You may have a 
Each pipe is hand tuned band with as few as three players or as many as a hundred. Inasmuch as 
the soprano instrument usually plays the melody, it is advisable to have a 
few more soprano players than alto and tenor. A reasonable balance, 
however, is all that is required. You will be surprised to see how easily 
your students will play three-part music from the first lesson on. 


‘A PROGRAM IN 4 WEEKS 
THE HARMONY BAND 


Yes, this is what you, “The Teachers,’ have had to say about the Harmony Band. (Letters are on file.) 

® ‘We were delighted with the instruments and my pupils would practice continually if time 
permitted.”’ 

® ‘We are quite thrilled over the new Harmony Band and | like it better than our Rhythm 
Band."’ 

® ‘The class is delighted with our Harmony Band, and so are the parents! Even the children in 
the class who are rather ‘slow’ have an instrument they can master. It is a real pleasure to 
see their faces light up when band time comes.”’ 


FREE TO TEACHERS FOR THE OLDER CHILDREN 


A piano accompaniment booklet, complete with teach- 


TWO-OCTAVE SYMPHONET 
ay ALL THIS FOR $1.50 


and school officials and is limited to one to a ¢ 


organ. 


skill is necessary. 
and is absolutely true in pitch. Numbers 
printed above the notes tell the players 
which pipe to blow into. 


WORTH ... 


on all orders of $3.00 or more 


THIS COUPON 5 


chased 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


Handy Folio Music Co. 


. Sopram Child Flutes @ $1.00 
, Alto Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 
.. Tenor Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 


A music desk stand and BOOKS | and II of : 
the “1-2-3 Harmony Band Method'’ are provided 
FREE OF CHARGE with each instrument pur- : 


2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6. Wis. : 


Two Octave Symphonet 
Attachable Music Holder 
Corrying Bag 

Desk Music Stand 

Books 1 and 2 of the ‘'1-2-3 
Harmony Band Method"’ 
Books 1 and 2 of the ‘‘Sing 
or Play Symphonet Method” 
“Number or WNote’’ Syrn- 
phonet Method containing 
27 song favorites. 


The use of the Symphonet with the Har- 
mony Band is optional. Whenever the band 
includes children from the fourth grade or 
up, however, the Symphonet makes a wel- 
come addition. (Although the Symphonet 
can be learned by primary grade children, 
the progress is much faster if the child is 
at least in the third or fourth grade.) Be- 
cause of the two octave range af the Sym- 
phonet, it can be used to play any of the 
three parts of the Harmony Band music. in 
fact, a Harmony Band can be had of SYM- 


: The latter three books are in- 
cluded for separate Symphonet 
Tenor Organ Pipes @ $1.25 instruction to prepare the play- 
$...... | @ for the “Advance Method"’ 
Tenor chimes @ $1.75 : Course for Symphonet-Harmony 
. Two-Octave Symphonet sets @ $1.50 $ Band. (Information sent on 
Total $ request.) 
Less 50¢ coupon deduction $ equest. 
| ENCLOSE 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 N. 9th STREET MILWAUKEE 6, WISCONSIN 


PHONETS ONLY, by dividing the players on 
the three parts. When used with the other 
instruments, however, the Symphonet is 
usually used on the soprano part. 


ae .Soprano Organ Pipes @ $1.25 
. Alto Organ Pipes @ $1.25 


¥ 


WO NDER | 
NEW - orcan pirts - NEW CHIMES FLUTES and HARMONY PIPES 
— 
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Z 
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4 ing instructions, i: provided free of charge to teachers \ 
on all INITIAL orders. TH E 
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THEY CAN 
DO IT 


YOUR CLASS 


You Won't Believe It | THEY CAN 
but DO IT 


CAN SING PART MUSIC WITHIN TWO WEEKS 
WITH 


“Sing a Song in Harmony” 


TWO-PART 


(S.A.) Book 1d 


THREE-PART 


(S.A.) Book 1c 


FOUR-PART 


(S.A.T.B.) Book 1b 
and 
(S.S.A.A.) Book la 


Two-part singing becomes unbelievably simple with this book. The alto part in the opening songs is so 
easy to master that even the slowest music reader is able to hold the part with ease. Your students will 
love this interesting and helpful book and will soon show a new interest in music. 


Three-part singing, with this excellent book, is no more difficult than two-part singing. Beginning with 
songs involving only the simplest of note-reading problems, the students are gradually led to a point where- 
in they can sing even the more difficult songs with ease. Whether you want a book for concert purposes 
or for training purposes, this book will prove an answer to your problem. 


Books la and 1b take advantage of the fact that there are many tuneful songs which can be effectively 
harmonized with the use of only three chords, the 1, IV and V Chords. The opening songs in these books 
are so simply harmonized that with the exception of the melody part, each of the parts has only one or 
two different tones to sing. As the singers gain confidence, additional tones are gradually introduced. The 
many teachers who have been using these books are very enthusiastic in their praise of them, for the books 
make it possible for any group to prepare a delightful program within a short time 


WONDERFUL FOR CHANGING VOICES 


If you have groups in which voices are changing, you will find Books la and 1b an excellent solution to your prob- 
lem. In Book 1a, the 2nd Alto part is perfect for the boy whose voice is in the process of changing. In Book 1b, the 
tenor part is excellent for the boy whose voice is changing and the bass part for the boy whose voice has changed. 


PRICE: 75¢ each. (Less 106% discount on 30 or more books) WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


NEW 


A myone Can Teach Music NEW 


with 


The “Sing-Time’ Series 


by Carl W. Vandre 


This new series is based upon the fact that singing offers far greater joys to the student who can read songs by note 


than it does to the student 


who must learn the songs by hearing them repeated over and over to him as if he were a 


parrot instead of an intelligent human being. Note reading in this series is as easy as reading words from the printed 
page, for each reading problem IS PRESENTED IN LOGICAL ORDER. Use this new series and you will never 


again want to be without it. 


PRIMARY GRADES—-UNISON Book 1 (Children love music when they use this book.) 
BEGINNING TWO-PART—S.A. Book ti (Simple and progressive. No other book like it.) 
BEGINNING THREE-PART—S.S.A. Book Ill (This book makes three part singing as easy as unison.) 


FOR CHANGING VOICES—S.A.B. Book IV (A wonderful ‘‘Sing-Tonic” for 7th, 8th and 9th grades.) 
FOR THE MIXED CHORUS—S.A.T.B. Book Vv (Just the book to develop that prize-winning chorus.) 


10%, discount on ali orders of 30 or more books. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


wu #F Receive one book free, (your own selection), if you send a book order amount- VW Ld 
FREE ing to $1.00 or more. Just include this “Free-Coupon.”’—This offer is limited FREE 
to teachers and school officials AND IS LIMITED TO ONE PER CUS- 
COUPON TOMER. COUPON 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 2821 N. 9th Street MILWAUKEE 6, WISCONSIN 
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Come to the FLAMMER EXHIBIT af 7£7C 


IN CHICAGO 
and ask to see 


e MUSIC FOR THE CLASSICAL TRAGEDY — by Lehman Engel. 

e THE HAROLD FLAMMER CHORAL COLLECTIONS — for All Voices. 

e COIT-BAMPTON — Music-Listening and Ear-Training Books. 

© ACTION SUNG BOOKS — by Claire Harsha Upshur. 
y e YOUTH CHOIRS — Organizing and Rehearsing — 4y Paul Jerome Miller. 
LEHMAN ENGEL — Octavo Series. 

NOBLE CAIN — Octavo Series. 

@e FRANCES WILLIAMS — Octavo Series. 


FESTIVALS — CONTESTS GRADUATION and GENERAL USE 
We will have a Large Display of School Music 


SEE YOU IN CHICAGO 


HAROLD FLAMMER, INC. * 251 W. 19th St., * NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


THREE NEW POLYCHORDIA Albums! 
) These albums are in the famous strings series which gave you THE KATHLEEN 
7 ALBUM, THE EDRIC ALBUM, THE SQUIRREL ALBUM, and many others: 
The LARKSPUR ALBUM (Primary Grade) 
; \ The WENTWORTH ALBUM (Lower Grade) 
i j The FARNHAM SUITE (Middle Grade) 
3 ss j Score, $1.50, Parts, 25 cents each Scores “On Approval’ 
ban \ 
} 
] WOODWIND DEPARTMENT 
} QUARTETS: |Chanson Triste ...... Tchaikovsky [2 Clar., 2 Bas'n} 
} /Calm as the Night .... Bohm 
if ’ Score, .60 Score and Parts, $1.00 
Polonaise Militaire .... Chopin-Trinkaus [2 Clar., 2 Bas’n} 
, Score, .50 Score and Parts, $1.00 
] QUINTETS: Pastorale from “Les Preludes .. Liszt [Fl., Ob., Clar., Horn, Bas'n} 
Score, .75 Score and Parts, $1.25 
Suite Miniature .... Poldowski-Barrere [Fl., Ob., Clar., Horn and Bas'n} | 
] Score, $1.25 Score and Parts, $2.00 
FLUTI OBOE CLARINEI 
Sadinerie——Bach Chansonette Six Studies in English Folksong 
Polonaise Orientale Vaughan Williams 
, Cadenzas for the A la Campagna $2.00 
Mozart Concertos Hamilton Harty } 
, by Georges Barrere $1.00, each Danse Négre 
j No. tin G No. 2 in D Concerto—Cyril Scott Cyril Scott-Brose 
\ } 75 cents, each $2.50 75 cents 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
¥ 
x } 50 WEST 24th STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Educational Records 


By RONALD J. NEIL 


Chairman, Division of Music 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Ga. 


A brief history of recordings for use in 
the music classes in elementary schools 


I N THE PAST FEW years the pub- 
lication of each new series of 

graded music books for use in 
the elementary school classroom has 
been accompanied by the issuing of 
phonograph recordings of songs 
from these series 

The use of recordings in the 
schoolroom is by no means a new 
phenomenon but the literature of 
recordings is now much more exten- 
sive than ever before and both the 
room teacher and the special music 
teacher have available a rich source 
of music material on records. The 
room teacher who has been handi- 
capped by a lack of knowledge of 
music methods and materials or by 
a physical disability to sing in tune 
can now have a full and varied 
music program in her room by 
means of a record player and intelli- 
gently selected records. 

In a previous article’ the author 
discussed the various music series 
which have appeared since 1900. 
In the present article he proposes 
to give a brief history of recordings 
for use in the music classes in ele- 
mentary schools. 

It has been much more difficult 
tu find sources of information about 
the first records for public school 
music than it was to obtain first- 
hand information about early music 
series. Old record catalogs were 
discarded when they became out of 


date and the records themselves— 
perishable items—have long sice 
been thrown away. 

However, through the kindness 
of Mr. Charles E. Griffith, Music 
Editor for the Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, and Mr. Henry M. Halvorson 
of the Music Division of Ginn and 
Company, who have supplied infor- 
mation concerning early records, 
and through the hoarding instinct of 
the author who has in his library 
record catalogs dating from 1912, 
a few facts concerning educational 
records can be set down. 
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The general Victor catalog of 
records dated November, 1913 car- 
ries a heading “Educational Rec- 


ords.” Under “Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades” we find a list of 
twenty-two records of songs from 
such sources as “Lilts and Lyrics” 
and “Songs of the Child World” by 
Riley and Gaynor and “Small Songs 
for Small Singers” by Neidlinger. 

There are twelve records for In- 
termediate Grades including two 
records from the “Modern Music 
Series” Book 1, published by Silver 
Burdett and two records from the 
“New Educational Music Course” 
published by Ginn and Company. 
So far as sources available to the 
author are concerned these are the 
first recordings of songs from music 
series. 

A number of other records are 
also listed under the heading “In- 
strumental Selections for the Study 
of the Orchestral Instruments and 
Examples of Musical Form in 
Grammar Grades and High 
School.”” These include “Adagio 
from Beethoven's Fourth Symphony 
by Vessella’s Italian Band,” ‘First 


(Please turn to next page) 
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Educational Records 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Heart Throbs,”’ “Showers of Gold” 


2.F.Woed Proudly Presents 


ator VIOLIN & Pt ANUS 


Selections= for URCHEST (cornet solo), “Southern Cross” 


y Gerhard Winkler 
Orchestra by Michael 
chon. Colorful background effec 
ellent program 


b 
DANCING arranged for 


hlighted by the wiolin se rene 


in the other sections Exc 
Set B $5.00 
Violin & Piano — 75 


THE LAUGHING VIOLIN (The Teasing Violin) 


ichael Edwards 
hestra by Michae 
a ranged for Ore Wo mutes) 
by Kai Mortenson for the Strings, Brass 
with laughing & d instrumentation 


4 B $4.50 set $6.00 
et é 
Michael Edwards — .60 


9g Orchestra & Piano 


estration hig 


ting orch 
d tuneful counter melodies 


with brass an 


stra — Set A $3.50 


Lively orchestra novelty 
ond Woodwind sections Variety 


Orchestra — Set A $3.00 
Vielin & Piano — 


VIOLIN SOLO with Strin 
STRING CONCERTO by Ving 


the open strings String orchestra PF 


arranged by 


Brilliant prece for Solo Violin on 


— .50 
00, Extra Parts each .30, Piano Part 


Complete Price — $2 


Wood 
| BE. OKLINE AVE.. 
BOSTON 15. MASS. 


The WM. KRATT 


MASTER 
KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 
Standard Pitch for the Musical World 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS — 
PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 
_AND STUDENTS 


13 NOTES 
TUNED A-440 


3 MODELS 
MK1.-Scale F to F 
MK2-Scale C to C 
Scale Eb to Eb 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds precision-tuned to A-440 
~—full chromatic scale. Heavily nickel-plated cover embossed 
notations top and bottom for easy selection of pitch note de- 
sired. Patented tone chambers. 

A sanitary all-blow circular pitch pipe — embodying the 
most exacting requirements of director, teacher, student and 
professional musician. 


@ ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER FOR WM. KRATT CATALOG No. 53M @ 


MADE IN AMERICA BY 


WM. KRATT CO. union, nN. 5. 
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(cornet solo), and Gondolier and 
Nightingale’ (cornet and flute), 
along with a complete recording of 
Haydn's ‘Surprise Symphony,” the 
Andante from Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, and the Leonora Over- 
ture No. 3 all played by an orches- 
tra. A note calls attention to the 
fact that “special lists of records 
and booklets on the subject of the 
Victor in the Public Schools’ are 
available. 

In 1918 “A Graded List of Vic- 
tor Records for the Home, School, 
and Kindergarten” was published. 
This had gone through nine editions 
by 1923 at which time the catalog 
was a sizeable one of nearly 300 
pages giving descriptive analyses of 
874 records (over 1500 selections) 
classified as to grade, form, and 
medium. The book was a most 
valuable source of information on 
recordings and program notes about 
the music. 

In 1916 Silver Burdett had pub- 
lished Agnes Moore Fryberger’s 
“Listening Lessons in Music.” The 
co-author was the late Dr. Osbourne 
McConathy who for so many years 
was acknowledged as one of the 
outstanding school music educators 
in the country. This book used the 
recorded materials then available 
principally through the Victor Com- 
pany whose educational work had 
been started several years earlier 
by Dr. Frances Elliott Clark. There 
were also recordings listed from 
the Columbia catalog which at that 
time was a part of the English com- 
pany, and also Brunswick records. 

The association of this material 
with the ‘Progressive Music Series.” 
also published by Silver Burdett, 
came through the complete per- 
formance of the selections for 
which a great many themes ap- 
peared through-out the song books. 
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In the teachers’ manuals there were 
sections devoted to folk dances and 
here again the Victor catalog sup- 
plied many of the traditional ver- 
sions which the teacher also could 
play from the book. (Incidentally 
RCA Victor has recently issued on 
both seventy-cight and forty-five 
speed records a Folk Dance” 
series of sixteen records, the piano 
music and dance steps for which 
appear in the Teacher's Manual, 
Volume I of the Progressive Music 
Series, published in 1915). Nine 
years later, in 1925, ° Listening Les- 
sons in Music’ appeared in a re 
vised edition. 

In 1920 the Victor Talking Ma 
chine Company published Frances 
Elliott Clark's “Music Appreciation 
tor Little Children,’ a delightful 
book listing many recordings, pro- 
gram notes, and suggested activi- 
ties in music for the primary grades. 

In 1924 Silver Burdett began the 
production of records of the songs 
appearing in their Progressive 
Music Series. Mr. Griffith (see 
above) writes: “These were of 
xreat help to teachers particularly 
in the rural areas. These recordings 
remained in the Victor catalog un- 
til the shortage of shellac during 
the recent war.” 

In 1926 Mabelle Glenn and 
Margaret Lowry produced ‘Music 
Appreciation for Every Child” with 
three notebooks for the youngsters 
in grades four, five, and six, and 
two for the junior high school 
grades in which almost the entire 
catalog of recordings was drawn 
from the Victor catalog with a few 
from other catalogs. 

Also at this time (1926) Ginn 
and Company presented a most am- 
bitious project in the publication of 
“Music Appreciation in the Schoo! 
Room,” a 550 page book to accom- 
pany their ‘Music Education 
Series.”’ 

A total of 208 musical selections 
were specially recorded on sixty 
double-faced records to present the 


musical examples discussed in the Mr. Halvorson of Ginn and Com- 
book. Dr. Henry Hadley was the pany writes: 

general music director; members of This course was very carefully 
the New York Philharmonic O: graded. The children in the first 
grade learned to identity the sound 
ot the soprano voice, the violin and 
selections and the vocal artists were the trumpet, playing songs from their 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Nevada book, “Songs ot Childhood In 
addition they heard the same instru- 
ments play a number of instrumental 
selections, both folk and classic music 
baritone. The high calibre of In the next grade the flute was in- 
this undertaking can be estimated troduced ; in the third grade, the clar- 


by the quality of these musicians 


chestra provided the instrumental 


Van der Veer, contralto: Theo 
Karle, tenor: and Frederic Baer. 
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in **Popular Brass” 
for schools... 


STANDARD monet 


American “Popular Brasses”’—— 
fe Standard Model Cornet, Trumpet 
and Trombone—are the first choice of 
school band members because of their 
easy response and rich tone. 
Valves and slides are unequalled for 
hardness and smoothnezs of finish. 
“E-Z Tone” mouthpieces included 
with all these instruments. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


USLIK-VALVES" "SLIK- SLIDES” 
* PROFESSIONAL BORE 
* “E-Z TONE" 


Write for complete wind instrument catalog. 
No obligation. Address department 347 
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Ne The 58-A B» Cornet comes in ey 
two finishes: gold lacquered 
brass or silver plate with arts 
gold bell. In Glddstone 
Plasti-Cose. 
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Other “Popular Brass” Leaders 
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OUTSTANDING 


BOOKS 


for the teacher, 
the student, 
the listener 


Music 
for the 
Piano 


A HANDBOOK OF CONCERT 
AND TEACHING MATERIAL 
FROM 1580-1952 
By JAMES FRISKIN and 
IRWIN FREUNDLICH 


Edited by the late Ernest Hutcheson, 

Written by two members of the faculty 
of Juilliard School of Music, this is the 
most extensive bibliography and commen- 
tary on available works for the piano. 
Covers approximately 700 composers, of 
which a third belong to the modern school 
and over 100 are American. Each of the 
five sections begins with an essay on the 
period and its composers; comment on 
specific pieces includes form, type of finger 
work and degree of difficulty. In each case 
the publisher's name or American repre- 
sentative is given. This is the one indis- 
pensable volume for all piano teachers, 
students and intelligent listeners. $5.00 


The Concert Band 


By RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 
The first and only book of its kind. It fully dis- 
cusses the band’s potentialities, limitations, its 
programs and players “Sensible . . . unusual 

readable . . . dips into knotty problems.’ 
Masical Digest Mlustrated, 


Music for the 
Violin and Viola 


By HANS LETZ 
An excellent handbook, showing at first glance 
the best pieces, old and new, for violin and viola 
with or without piano, A graded course of teach 
ing material for the violin, technical study for 
the viola $2.75 


Music for the Voi 
A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF CONCERT 

AND TEACHING MATERIAL 

By SERGIUS KAGEN 

What thousands of the finest songs and arias are 
like, their problems of execution, the types ot 
voice for which they are suited, and how these 
songs and arias may best be used “One of the 
most interesting books of the decade . . Should 
be given to all young singers.""—-Pas/ Hume, 
Notes $5.00 


On Studying Singing 


By SERGIUS KAGEN 


{ recommend the volume highly will serve 
many singers to be, singers who are, singers who 
have been The student will have a good guide 
and friend in this book.’ Mageie Teyte, Sat 


urday Revieu 

On sale at all booksellers, or ‘books will be 
shipped postpaid on receipt of check or money 
order sent direct to the publisher. 


RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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inet; and so on, up through the eighth 
grade. In all there were sixty records. 

All of the selections were played by 

members of the New York Phil- 

harmonic. 

It was an interesting experiment 
in developing music appreciation 
However, the entire course had no 
sooner been recorded than the ortho- 
phonic method of recording super- 

ded the acoustical, and consequently 
the records sounded out of date al- 
most immediately, An attempt was 

made to re-record them through a 

microphone from their original mas- 

ters, but it was not too successfully 
done. 

The first records manufactured 
by the RCA Victor Company for 
Ginn and Company containing only 
songs from the pupils’ books were 
those correlated with the rural school 
book of “The Music Education Se- 
ries’, entitled “Adventures in Music”’ 
(1931). Ata later date RCA Victor 
made for us songs from the various 
books of ‘The World of Music’. 
However, the war came along and 
Victor found it necessary to drop most 
of those records from their catalog; 
the masters were destroyed, and the 
records are no longer available. That 
experience led Ginn and Company to 
the decision that they should manu 
facture their own records and own the 
masters. Such is the case with the 
present records of “Our Singing 
World.” While the recordings were 
made in the Victor studios and the 
records are pressed by Victor, these 
are the exclusive property of Ginn 
and Company. 

In 1930 Silver Burdett began a 
more extensive recording of music 
from ‘The Music Hour’ and this 
large list of recordings was retained 
by the Victor Company until after 
World War II. 

About 1933 the RCA Victor 
Company issued a very few records 
to accompany the American Book 
Company's “Hollis Dann Song 
Series’ (seven records), “Hollis 
Dann Music Course” (four rec- 


ords), and the Foresman ‘Our 


pose 1 
YOU ARE INVITED 

Regular readers contribute the 
articles and pictures you see 
in EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
MAGAZINE. We will enjoy 
hearing from you, and the con- 
tact may prove advantageous. 
Just address the Managing Edi- 


tor. 


Music in Story and Song” (six rec- 
ords). The artists included Helen 
Jepson, Lambert Murphey, and 
Conrad Thibault. 

For the next ten or fifteen years 
there seems to have been a lull in 
educational recording due to a num- 
ber of causes, among them perhaps 
the depression of the thirties and 
the scarcity of materials during 
World War II. At the close of 
the war, however, there was re- 
newed activity which has culmi- 
nated in a wealth of recorded selec- 
tions at the present time. 

The five most recently published 
series: “A Singing School” (1939), 
“The American Singer” (1944), 
“New Music Horizons” (1944), 
“Our Singing World” (1949), and 
“Together We Sing’’ (1951) all 
have issued albums of recordings 
of songs from these series, usually 
one or two albums to a grade, the 
albums containing from two to six 
or seven ten-inch double-faced rec- 
ords. The records are of unbreak- 
able plastic and are recorded at 
a speed of seventy eight revolutions 
per minute. “A Singing School’ 
albums are also duplicated on forty- 
five speed records. 

The latest RCA Victor Educa- 
tional Record Catalog of some 
ninety pages was issued this year. 

In addition to the specialized 
recordings to accompany a specific 
music series there are of course 
countless recordinzs which are suit- 
able for educational activities in the 
field of music. Two recording 
companies especially, Young Peo- 
ples Records, Inc. and Children’s 
Record Guild, have enriched the 
recorded literature by outstandingly 
fine records for children. 

The old slogan of the Music 
Educators National Conference, 
“Music for every child and every 
child for music”’ is further strength- 
ened by the additional resources 
provided in the record player and 
intelligent use of the hundreds of 
children’s records available. * 
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Voice Training Classes 


A discussion — and perhaps also a challenge — concerning the sub- 
ject of voice training classes written by a veteran who very modestly 
says he had some part in the earliest ventures of group voice teaching. 


By ALFRED SPOUSE 
Director of Music 
Rochester Public Schools 
Rochester, New York 


HE EDITOR OF EDUCATIONAL 
Music MAGAZINE has hon- 

ored me with a request for an 
article about voice training classes. 
I accepted the invitation with pecu- 
liar pleasure because it gives me a 
chance to look back some thirty 
years to when I was writing, lectur- 
ing, and demonstrating on this sub- 
ject in many localities. 1 would 
now like to discuss voice classes 
briefly from the standpoint of a 
veteran who had some part in the 
earliest ventures in group 
teaching. 


voice 


In those early years I was newly 
enthralled with the exciting idea 
that all of the fundamentals (and 
possibly more) of voice training 
could be taught to groups, as con- 
trasted with the private voice les- 
Prior to 1920 very little had 
been done in this respect, except 
some pioneer work by George Os- 
car Bowen and Thaddeus P. Gid- 
dings. William Breach, director of 
music in Buffalo, relinquished the 
position to which I succeeded in 
the Rochester system in 1920. He, 
too, had already organized and was 
teaching 


son. 


Else- 
where, in the professional world, 
Frederick H. Haywood in New 
York, and David Clippinger in Chi- 


voice classes. 


cago had made some notable ex- 
periments with classes in their own 


studios. 


With the full approval, and in- 
deed at the request of Charles H. 
Miller, then director of music in 
Rochester, I organized voice train- 
ing classes in the East and West 
High Schools. 


schools opened, teachers with good 


As more and more 


vocal background were engaged so 
that in each high school we were 
able to organize as a regular unit 
in the curriculum, voice training 
classes —- a three year sequence. 
There has never been any time in 
the years since that these courses 
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have not been a continuing and 
fascinating part of the high school 
music work receiving full credit 
on a par with major subjects. 

Mr. Miller brought Frederick 
Haywood into the scene with the 
opening of the Eastman School of 
Music, where all of our high school 
teachers, including myself, and 
many elementary teachers, attended 
the classes which were set up with 
Mr. Haywood as the teacher, as a 
regular part of the Eastman School 
curriculum. Learning from Mr. 
Haywood the unique techniques 
which were necessary and are neces- 
sary to teach “voice training’ to 
heterogeneous groups we were thus 
able to establish the classes in our 

(Please turn to next page) 
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Tuneful, Colorful and 
Easy to present. 


Kitchen Clock, The 
Herbert Hyde 
Fantasy, Prologue & 1 Act. 2 
scenes, 9 characters. Gr, 3-7 
Peter Pickers Plight 
H. W. Cooke 
A Make-believe 2 Acts, 1 scene 
9 characters and chorus, Gr. 3-8 
PON witson 


For High School 


Blow Me Down Benedict 
For the Grades Pirate Comedy. 2 Acts, 1 Set 


7 male, 4 female characters 
Pickles or In Old Vienna 
Benedict 
Viennese Comedy. 43 Acts, 2 Sets 


Kay & Gerda H Ww ¢ k 1.00 & male, 4 female characters 
ooke 
From Hans Christian Andersen Tulip Time Johnson 
s Acts. 14 characters. Gr. 5-8 Dutch Comedy. 2 Acts, 1 Set 
King Sneezes, The 5 male, 3 female characters 
Jessie Thomas 1.00 Up In The Air Wilson 2.00 
Humorous. 1 Act, 1 Set Gr. 5-8 Acronautical Comedy, 2 Acts, 1 Set 
4% characters. Very popular 6 male, 6 female characters 


Once Upon A Time 
Don Wilson $1.25 
Large cast, easy range, Gr. 5-8 
Prologue and 3 Acts 


Send for complete list of operettas for all grades. 
Copies on approval from your dealer or 


H. T. FitzSiMONS COMPANY, Inc. 
615 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


*% QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL 
*% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 


Show your 


CHORAL 


PORTABLE 


CHORAL STANDS 


3 Unit section 
erected 


Add “Professional Appearance” 
for Greater Audience Appeal 


Your Choral Group will “Look Better” and it will 
“Perform Better’ with the semi-circular stepped-up 
stand arrangement because, there is better coordina- 
tion between director and singers. 

MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS have strong, plywood 
tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands 
are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, 
36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, 
3, or 4 elevations in heights of 8”, 15”, 24” end 
32”. Units and sections clamp securely together for 
utmost safety and maximum weight capacity. 


Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2742 5S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


*% TAPERED ENDS FOR 
SEMI-CIRCULAR SET-UP 


COMPACT STORAGE 
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FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, Delaware Water Gap, Po. 


Voice Training Classes 
(Continued from preceding page) 


own high school and put these tech- 
niques to use. After months of 
preliminary fumbling and the mak- 
ing of many mistakes, we finally 
achieved a method of procedure 
which became a recognized success. 
Since those years literally hundreds 
of young people have graduated 
from our high school classes ready 
to take their places in many church 
choirs in this musically aware city. 

The experiment, for such it was 
in those early years, attracted a 
great deal of attention from differ- 
ent parts of the country, and I, 
among others, was the recipient of 
invitations to attend conferences 
and meetings of high school teach- 
cers who were interested in the new 
idea. 

It was not all smooth sailing. 
Many of the private teachers of 
voice were convinced that the whole 
idea was less than intelligent. Dur- 
ing those years I was closely as- 
sociated with Hollis Dann, through 
whose influence I entered public 
school music. He disagreed violent- 
ly, and with that biting clarity of 
which he was a master expressed 
his opinion of my experiments with 
high school students. He felt that 
they were too young for specialized 
voice training and was afraid that 
their voices would be forced and 
thus injured, rather than helped. 
He also said that it would be im- 
portant to find teachers capable of 
teaching the many classes which 
he foresaw would be formed in 
high schools all over the country. 
I am glad to say that before Dr. 
Dann died he was completely won 
over by the results of the Rochester 
classes which he himself investi- 
gated carefully. He never did, how- 
ever, relinquish the idea that the 
scarcity of capable teachers would 
result in the hiring of many unin- 
formed and incapable teachers to 
whom we should never entrust the 
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development and training of young 
and precious voices. 

In this contention Dr. Dann was 
partially correct, but only partially. 
I have heard students from many 
voice classes in high schools all 
over this country and I feel that 
Dr. Dann’s fears were exaggerated. 
I do agree, however, that there 
should be many more centers of 
training for voice teachers and this, 
it seems to me, is clearly the re- 
sponsibility of music schools, es- 
pecially those with music education 
departments. Graduates of these 
institutions, often excellent and sen- 
sitive musicians too frequently are 
trained only in the instrumental 
field. They, therefore, know noth- 
ing about the most sensitive in- 
strument of all, the human larynx, 
which, however, does not stop them 
from accepting the conductorship 
of choral organizations with a con- 
fident air which is based entirely 
upon their general musicianship 
and that alone. 

I may state here that Dr. Howard 
Hanson, with his sagacious fore- 
sight, had set up voice training 
classes in the education department 
of the Eastman School of Music 
in 1938. All general supervisors 
of music have been required to 
take a two-year course in voice train- 
ing with equal stress upon develop- 
ing their own voices and the peda- 
gogical aspects of the subject. In 
addition to this, all the instrumental 
supervisors have been required to 
take at least one year in the same 
course. It is Dr. Hanson's idea, 
as it was that of the great English- 
man, Sir Henry Wood, that instru- 
mentalists cannot afford not to 
know considerable about the human 
voice. 

I do not know, of course, how 
many school systems in this country 
include voice training their 
courses of study. I am sure, how- 
ever, that it is a wide-spread prac- 
tice judging from the number of 
master’s theses, new texts, and com- 


mittee discussions at the collegiate 
level. The subject is growing in 
interest rather than diminishing. 
This, of course, is very gratifying 
to me and the other pioneers who 
have given so much of their life 
to its study. I think now of Arthur 
Ward in Montclair, New Jersey and 
Carol Pitts of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, both of whom 
have devoted many years to this 
subject and have also written text- 
books in exemplification of it. 

I shall not attempt in this article 
to evaluate any particular method 
but shall content myself by stating 
one or two opinions which seem 
to me after all these years of prac- 
tice and observation to be cogent. 

1. The group lesson should never 
be conducted like the private les- 
son. By this I mean situations where 
four students are enrolled for an 
hour lesson and then each of the 
students is given fifteen minutes 
personal attention, while the rest 
of the class audit.: This, of course, 
is simply four private lessons, each 
of short duration. I recommend 
instead classes of twenty to thirty 
students (at least in the first two 
years) in which the entire class 
participates in all of the exercises. 
In such a class no attention will 
be paid to individual pupils and 
their individual faults. Instead a 
progressive course of constructive 
exercises leading toward freedom, 
flexibility, correct breathing tech- 
niques, and good diction are pre- 
sented to and sung by the entire 
class, all working in concert all 
the time. If the course is properly 
followed, it will soon be seen that 
individual faults will gradually dis- 
appear with the acquisition of prop- 
er skills. It is most important 
that the number of exercises used 
should be very small, each one logi- 
cally following what has gone be- 
fore. The greatest mistake that 
I have seen is in inadequate teach- 
ers falling victim to the idea of 


(Please turn to page 43) 
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OUTSTANDING FLUTE 
PUBLICATIONS FROM 
CUNDY-BETTONEY 


Graded by Walter E. Cochrane 


GRADING: 
Easy 
Intermediate _... (3) and (4 
Difficult : (5) and (6) 
FLUTE STUDIES 
Brooke, A.—-Orchestra Studies 
(4-6)—$1.50 
Furstenau, A. B—Seventeen Grand 
Studies.. (5)—-$1.00 
Karg-Elert—-Thirty Capriccios, (Op. 107) 
(5-6)-—$1.50 
Kuhlau, Fr.—Six Divertissements (Op. 
68)... 
Paganini, N.—Staccato Etude..(5)—$ .40 
Prill, E.—-Orchestra Studies. (5-6)—$2.50 
Reichert, M. A.—Seven Daily Exercises 
(Op. 5) (5)—$1.00 
Schade, W.—Twenty-four Caprices 
(5)-—$2.00 
Strauss, R.—Orchestra Studies from the 
Symphonic Works of R. Strauss 
(6)—-$1.00 
Wood, D. S.-Studies for Upper Notes 
of the Flute (4) $1.00 
FLUTE AND PIANO 
Bach, J. S—Sonata No. 1 (B Minor) 
(5)—$1.00 
Bizet, G.—-Minuet trom L'Arlesienne 
60 
Busch, C.—-Four Miniatures. (3)—$1.00 
Catherine, A.—Nocturne (4)—$ .75 
Donjon, J.—Rossignolet (Nightingale) 
(4)—$ .60 
Handel, G. Sonata No. 2 (3)—$ .50 
Handel, G.—Sonata No. 7 ..(3)—$1.00 
Koehler, O.—Papillon (The Butterfly) 
(Op. 20, No. 4) (3)—$ .60 
Kuhlau, Fr.—Menuet (2)—$ .45 
Mozart, W. A.—-Andante in C (Op. 86) 
(3)—$ .75 
Mozart, W. A.—Concerto No. 1 in G 
Major (K. V. 313) (5)—$1.50 
Mozart, W. A.—Concerto No. 2 in D 
Mayor (K. V. 314) (5)—$1.50 
Quantz, J. J.—-Sonata No. 1. (4)—-$ .90 
TWO FLUTES AND PIANO 
Loeillet, J. B.—Sonata a Toris (G 
Minor) No. 17 (4)—$1.25 
Quantz, J. J.--Sonata (Andante) 
(3)—$1.25 
TWO FLUTES 
Without Accompaniment 
Gariboldi, G.—Six Petits Duos (Op. 145, 
Letter B) (2)—$3 .50 
Kuhlau, Fr.—Three Duos Brilliants (Op. 
102) (5)—$1.00 
Mozart, W. A.—-Six Duets, (Op. 75) 
(KV. 156) (Nos. 1-3 only) 


(5)—-$1.50 
THREE FLUTES 
Without Accompaniment (with Score) 
Albisi, A. Min‘ature Suite No. 2 
(6)—$2.25 
Kummer, G-—Trio (Op, 24). (4)--$2.00 
FOUR FLUTES 
Without Accompaniment (with Score) 
Reicha, A.--Sinfonico Quartette (Op 
12) (5)--$34.00 
Copies of the above will be sent to 
qualified teachers on thirty day ap- 
proval. Write to Dept. 18 for free 
catalog. 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co., Inc. 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON. 36, MASS 
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Embur All-Metal Stand 


No. 295 


Watch your band or orchestra players ‘snap 
up” the first time they use your new EMBUR 
Stands. They admire the rich, handsome 
appearance They stop worrying about 
music sliding to the {] stands which 
upset at the slightest jar. aving Iirst-rate 
equipment, they work more efficiently. The 
EMBUR Stand is the most durable one 
money can buy. Built entirely. of metal, it 
will withstand extremely hard usage and 
even abuse. The Embur All-Metal Stand 
incorporates many exclusive features not 
found in any other music stand 


One piece metal desk—extra wide ledge. 

Beautifully finished in an olive drab crackle 
effect, the desk is adjustable to any angle 
The wide music ledge minimizes the chance of 
music falling off the stand. If desired, solid 
meta! desks may be substituted at the same 
price 
steel rods—outer rod “butt-welded”. 
The strongest possible construction eliminates 
weak spots and “wobbly” joinis. The specially 
designed thumb screw will never “work out’ 
and be lost 

Unbreakable malleable steel base. 

Malleable steel replaces cast iron in this 
model. A specially machined coupling firmly 
joins the base to the stand proper 

Modern and attractive in design—handsome in 

appearance, the EMBUR all-metal stand “dresses 

up’ the band or orchestra in public appearances 
and promotes efficiency at rehearsals 


Price, each, $10.25 
In Doz. Lots, each, $10.00 


Greater convenience for 


and 


EMBUR ALL-METAL CONDUCTOR’S STAND 


No. 2520 


The Embur Conductor’s stand features or concert. The desk and shelf are 
the same sturdy construction which has finished in a_ beautiful harmoniously 
made the Embur al! meta! stand the all- blended two tone color effect. 
time favorite. 

The upright rods are extra large and 
The extra large, solid one-piece metal ollow, to provide for “threading” an 
desk is adjustable to any height or electric cord when an orchestra lamp is 
angle. The wide music shelf accom- used. 
modates all scores needed for rehearsal Price — $16.50 each. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Inc. 30 East Adams st. Chicago 3, Ul. 
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having a great number of illogical- 
ly arranged vocalizes. Such a teach- 
er is quite likely to have a hundred 
inspirations a semester and pursue 
each one for a short time. All 
of this leads to no definite goal or 
objective, and is a horrible waste 
of time. A few exercises with one 
or two central ideas repeated day 
after day give much more reward- 
ing results as I have personally 
observed many times. 

The adaptation of class tech- 
niques of voice production to choral 
groups such as choirs and glee 
clubs I highly recommend. The 
first ten minutes of the choir period 
may, with great benefit, be given 
over to full choral participation in 
these fundamental exercises, with 
particular stress on those that have 
to do with proper breathing. The 
choral conductor will be watchful 
enough to see that the proper trans- 
fer of these skills is made in the 
singing of the numbers on the chor- 
al program. He will find that his 
choir will soon achieve maturity 
and throat freedom which could 
never come without this drill. For 
instance, Dr. Dann used to say that 
no high school should ever attempt 
to sing the Halleluja Chorus in the 
key of D. We were able to show 
him choruses which did so with 
complete ease, brilliance and musi- 
cal efficiency. I would now go so 
far as to say that in my opinion 
no choral group should be asked to 
sing some of the very difficult chor- 
al music which is now available 
without this daily drill in funda- 
mental techniques. If the conduc- 
tor is to ask for the extremes of 
long range singing, both pianis- 
simo and fortissimo, he should cer- 
tainly be sure that his singers are 
provided with the necessary skills 
which make such singing easy and 
enjoyable for both singer and listen- 
er. 

3. Music colleges and music 
teaching institutions all over the 
country should ofter courses in 


group voice training. 1 do not re- 
gard the voice major as a satisfac- 
tory group voice teacher unless he 
has group voice techniques. The 
difference between complete failure 
and complete success may well lie 
in his background of group peda- 

4. I earnestly invite my _ col- 
leagues in the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing to back me 
up in the above recommendations. 
I am sure that by this time no 
private voice teacher still harbors 
the thought that group voice class- 
es in the high schools are a threat 
to his private teaching. The op- 
posite, of course, is true. No singer 
can be thoroughly trained in two 
years, which is the average time 
high school students devote to sing- 
ing while in school. After two 
years, or three at the most, of class 
instruction, they should go on to 
the private teacher of voice for 
private lessons. We encourage that 
in all of our classes and we think 
we can safely say that we have dis- 
covered and encouraged hundreds 
of young people in the high school 
who might otherwise never have 
become interested in lessons. ‘There 
ought to be no rivalry between the 
private studio and the high school 
voice class because there is no real 
ground for it. In my humble opin- 
ion private voice teachers might 
well conduct their own classes as 
described above for the benefit of 
the many would-be students who 
feel they cannot afford the price 
of private lessons. * 
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When you use these 


RECORDS 


you add enjoyment and 
meaning to your class- 
room music program: 


SONGS FROM 
NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS 


Selections from the New Mu- 
sic Horizons books. Four 
Columbia records for each 
grade, kindergarten through 
junior high school, 78 rpm. 


MUSICAL 

SOUND BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG LISTENERS 
A library of records of the 
compositions discussed — in 


Music for Young Listeners 
by Lillian Baldwin. 78 rpm. 


SONGS WE 
LIKE TO SING 


A 33 1/3 rpm record to ac- 
company A Song Approach 
to Music Reading by Charles 
Leonhard. 


Write for additional infor- 
mation. 


WW 
SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 
45 East 17th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Chicago @ Dallas @ San Francisco 
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Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Penna. bc 
For Information and Reservation Write ae 
| NEIL A. KJOS, Mgr.—C.C.S. 
W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Concert Music 
For Band 


Snappy— 
Well Arranged—Melodious 


AMERICAN FEDERATION over- 


ture Skagas 


Full band with conductor $4.00 
THE THREE DEBONAIRS - 
Barnes 


Trio for 3 Trumpets 3 Trombone 
or 3 Saxophones. Full band with 
all solo parts and conductor ..$5.00 


ROLL DE OL’ CHARIOT 
ALONG Conway 


Spiritual Full band with con- 
ductor $4.50 


DEBUTANTE overture — Myers 
Full band with Conductor $3.00 
SYMBOL OF HONOR overture 
Full band with Conductor $3.00 
RED RHYTHM VALLEY — }i!! 


(Noveltv) Full band with 
Conductor $3.00 


AMBASSADOR POLKA 


A triple Tongue solo for Cornet 
Baritone Trombone Alte 
Sax. Full band with Conductor .$3.00 


CHILEAN TANGO — 


Alfred Longo 
Full band $3.50 with conductor 


ERNESTONIAN — Ernest Becker 


A beautiful solo for Alto sax 
Original Melody No triple 
Tonguing. Full band with Con- 
ductor $3.00 


MARS AT MIDNIGHT — Hil! 


A swing classic. Growing in 
popularity. Quickstep Size Full 
band with conductor $1.50 


CROWN OF JEWELS overture 


Panella 
Ful! band with Conductor $3.00 


WITH HELMET AND SWORD 
overture — Panella 

Full band with Conductor $2.50 
SUNNY SOUTH — Medley over- 
ture — White 

Full k and with Conductor $3 00 


For Music, Musical Instruments 
and Accessories order from 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 
Music Publishers and Dealers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Antidote for Stress 
(Continued from page 15) 


music neither hindered nor helped. 
The remaining ten per cent pre- 
ferred having the music cut off. 
The physician added, “In gen- 
eral, we found that the music 
worked very well for mothers who 
received anesthetics that rendered 


them unconscious: and that those 
who went under to strains of a 
Strauss waltz invariably reported 


sweet dreams on awakening.’ 


GODARD ALL WEATHER LOOSE 
LEAF BAND MUSIC FOLIO 


The folio made 


on the color 
you neec 


E. S$. Meade, successor 
To: Dwight W. Godard 


201 Galena Bivd., Avrora, Ill. 


Recuperative periods after sur- 
gery are likely to be times of stress. 
Dr. Pickrell, referred to earlier, 
avers that pain, discomfort, insom- 
nia, sadness, apathy, and dissatis- 
faction often stem from periods of 
“cerebral inoccupation.”’ Over-seda- 
tion may make the patient feel more 
il! than he really is. For many, es- 
pecially where self-preoccupation is 
pronounced, Dr. Pickrell has found 
that music, because it diverts their 
attention along avenues other than 
their own, induces clarity of mind, 
absence of confusion, and reduced 
need for medication. 

We human beings are complex 
units—no two of us alike. Some 
are psycho-allergic to music and 
would like to have it cut out of 
their lives completely. But for 
most of us, music adds grace, 
beauty, and stimulation; and in 
times of stress it serves as a power- 
ful antidote! 


....Plane Conductor 


‘siz WILLIS 


ew String Whaterial 


WITH HIGH VALUE FOR TEACHING 
BOTH TECHNIC AND STYLE 


TONE POEMS FOR STRINGS 


A collection of solos for beginning and Intermediate strings by Anthony P. Bacich. 


Visit Our Exhibit Space No. 84 at the conference in Chicago 


FRONTIER SKETCHES 


A suite for string quartet or 
string orchestra by Francis J. Pyle. 


. .Score and Parts, complete 2.25 
. Score 
. .Parts, each 


SPOTLIGHT ON STRINGS 


By Louise Mignin. Ensemble ma- 
terial for young string players. 
Simple fundamental harmonies. 
Easy technica! range, no difficult 
keys. 

. Score and set of parts, 

complete 

. Score 
. .Piano Parts 

.String Parts, each .... 


MUSIC 
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The combined bands of the Maple Groves H.S. where the author conducted his experiment 


Sight Read by Plan 


“If only my band could read well at sight... ” 


HE PROBLEM of sight-reading 
has long plagued school band 
directors. Poor sight-reading 
causes inferior learnings and atti- 
tudes, mediocre presentation that 
lack precision and fall short of ex- 
pectations, such frayed nerves and 
tensions for all concerned that pres- 
entations become nightmares in- 
stead of the integrating experiences 
they should be. 

Many band directors realize that 
more efficient use of the band tal- 
ents, allotted band time, and com- 
bined energies would be possible 
if only the band could readily sight- 
read the selections placed before it. 
Not only could the better types of 
music be presented at that band 
show or concert, but a greater va- 
riety of music could be included and 
all presented with greater finesse. 

For each band to work out its 
own particular sight-reading pro- 
gram by trial and error would re- 
quire considerable time before it 
produced even noticeable results, 
and it seems most bands need all 


By BERT MEUSY 


Elementary School District 
Del Paso Heights, California 


the available time they can muster 
for perfecting the requirements of 
the next presentation. Conse- 
quently, it would seem preferable 
to try some formula devoid of dis- 
concerting hypothesis and base a 


program on it according to the in- - 


dividual band needs. If a band 
can manage to devote even a part 
of its energies to improving its 
sight-reading by means of a _pre- 
pared plan, it may well enable itself 
to advance to those higher levels 
which are the mark of the superior 
band — musical intelligence, ex- 
pression, tone, and variety. 
Evidence uncovered in a recent 
study of the sight-reading practices 
of secondary band directors in 
eleven states and two years appli- 
cation of the results with the Maple 
Grove Junior High School Bands 
of Denver provide proof enough 
that a prepared plan is preferable. 
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This carefully prepared study, us- 
ing only those questionnaires which 
were completely filled in by the 
respondents, was made _ possible 
through the facilities of the music 
school of the University of Denver. 


HE first step in promoting 
efficient sight-reading for the 
band is to understand what it 1s, 
and what it demands. Defined 
simply, sight-reading is the ability 
to express at first sight that which 
the composer had in mind. Its 
demands, not so easy to define, 
spring from various factors which 
must be considered and treated 
separately. These factors are: (1) 
knowledge of music necessary to 
the student, (2) teaching tech- 
niques with the whole band, (3) 
teaching techniques with parts of 
the band, (4) theories which may 
contribute to sight-reading, and (5) 
planning. 
According to the results of the 
aforementioned study, an upset is 
in store for some of the most time- 


(Please turn to next page) 


on 

4s 


honored and musically acceptable 
dogma suspected of contributing to 
sight-reading. ‘The most notable 
Re- 
garding knowledge expected of the 
student, knowledge of music terms 
vas not regarded with the rever- 
ence ordinarily attached to it in the 
past, recognition by ear of basic 
harmony fell considerably short of 


ideas are forwarded here. 


scored for mixed voices by Lucien 


NEW CHORAL: 


IT’S UNPRECEDENTED! 


MORTON 


GOULD 


4 


Recorded by COLUMBIA RECORDS *” 


Choral 


| 


BLDG. 


MGHLIGHT 


CONFERENCE EXHIBIT. 
The First Concertized Version of 


“LA BOHEME” 


A unique short version of this famous Puccini Opera adapted and 


Choral Arr. 85c; Orchestration also available. 


Other Concertized Versions of Opera: 
CARMEN © FAUST © MARTHA © BOHEMIAN GIRL © THE MIKADO 


For Performance with or without orchestra Choral Arrangements —85c Each 


TIMBER (TTBB)........... ...House-Hoffman .20 
AS TORRENTS IN SUMMER (SSA) Elgar-Ehret .20 
MY SOUL IS A WITNESS FOR MY LORD................ Raymond Rhea .20 
COME TO ME, BEND TO ME (SSA)............................ lerner-Loewe .20 
I'LL GO HOME WITH BONNIE JEAN (SATB)............ lerner-Loewe .20 
THESE ARE THEY (‘‘The Holy City’’) (SSA).................... Gaul-Ehret .20 
LITTLE GOODY TWO SHOES (SA)...................... Virginia Kendrick .18 
IF WITH ALL YOUR HEARTS (‘‘Elijah’’)(SSA)...Mendelssohn-Ehret .20 
THERE BUT FOR YOU GO I (SATB)..............000..0........ lerner-Loewe .20 
THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDFISH (SA).................... Morley-Dungan .18 
LONESOME VALLEY (SATB).................... Clarence Cameron White .20 


MORTON GOULD 


COLUMBIA CONCERT BAND 


in an unparalleled recording of a distinctive 
and balanced band program consisting of 


OUR UNITED STATES—March 


ITALIAN IN ALGIERS—Overture 


‘INCORPORATED 
RADIO CITY 


Sight Read by Plan 
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what might be expected, and the 
recognition of pitch by syllables 
was almost completely ignored. 
Ability for tonal memory was not 
favored although some tests of 
musical ability rate it rather high. 

Regarding teaching techniques, 
opinion was about evenly divided 
concerning the use of music easier 
than the average for a particular 


Cailliet. 


conducts the 


MARIANNA 
WING-DING 
MIDNIGHT IN PARIS 


» RPM—NO. AL-41: 45 RPM—NO. A-1096 
78 RPM—NO. M-1096 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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band. 


Audible beating of time — 
a common practice with most in- 
structors — was voted as having 
little or no worth to the problem, 
and maintaining the exact tempo of 
the selection was decidedly frowned 
upon. These latter two indica- 
tions could be interpreted to mean 
that the constant use of the metro- 
nome isn't warranted. Many di- 
rectors feel that sight-reading a few 
difficult stimulates the 
senses and lends variety to the pro- 
cedure; 


exercises 


indications are 
that this is the wrong approach. 
Rhythm — that bugaboo - 
narily rather difficult for many stu- 
can not be established by 
writing measures of rhythmic pat- 
terns as advocated by some writers. 
Continuing with determination to 


however, 
- ordi- 


dents, 


struggle through a_ selection al- 
though the sight-reading is very 
inaccurate received little approval, 
although this procedure is endorsed 
by many band directors. 
the phrase receives much emphasis, 
it would be expected that reading 
a phrase at a time would have re- 


Since 


ceived greater support than it did. 

Band arrangements of popular 
numbers, usually welcomed by the 
teen-agers, held negligible appeal 
for promoting sight-reading. The 
practice of playing a recording of 
the selection or exercise to be sight- 
read, even with the fine equipment 
available today, 
aid 


newer approach of playing famil- 


failed to qualify 
as an in this instance. A 
would appear to have possibilities. 


Obviously, 


the material for several days would 


the idea of repeating 


not constitute sight-reading after 
One of the 
newer approaches of playing one 


the first attempt. 


measure of music at a time by mem- 
ory was regarded as negligible in 
solving the problem. Techniques 
with parts of the band remained 
the same as for the whole band. 
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iar tunes by ear and in unison re- 
ceived no support whatever, as was 
the case of explaining troublesome 
spots in terms of form and counter- 
point. The practice of some band 
directors of playing the material 
to be sight-read by the section 
leaders while the band listens held 
little appeal, although at first it 

In the realm of theory, the elimi- 
nation of the time-consuming proc- 
ess of memorizing solos and en- 
semble would not contribute ma- 
terially to improving sight-reading. 
Precise fingering of an instrument, 
when applicable, could not be de- 
pended upon solely to produce ef- 
ficient sight-reading. Contrary to 
the advocates of teaching the beat 
through the rhythm, this latter idea 
received little support. 

Regarding planning, many direc- 
tors use at the start of 
rehearsal for the dual purpose of 
warming up and sight-reading. 
However, this doesn't appear to be 
the appropriate procedure or time. 
Again, it is held by many that a 
late morning rehearsal is better as 
the students are fairly well settled 
down for the day. This did not 
register well as sound planning. 
Opinion was somewhat divided re- 
garding written tests and grades 
to promote 
fundamentals. 


exercises 


coverage of music 


ROM the foregoing it would 

appear that there is little left 
for a band director to utilize for 
improving his organization. Never- 
theless, there remain numerous ap- 
proaches which may be consolidated 
to form a basis for a sight-reading 


EET 


Send Your New 
Address 


Postal rules make it essential that 
your address on our records be com- 
plete and correct. Readers are re- 
quested to report promptly change 
of address, giving old address as 
well as new, to EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC MAGAZINE, 40 Fast Adams 
Street, Chicago 4, Hlinois. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


improvement program. To begin, 
there are several premises which 
must be kept in mind in the con- 
struction of any sight-reading pro- 
gram for the band: first, all phases 
of the process are interrelated; 
second, sight-reading begins with 
knowledges of the student rather 
than refined techniques or other 
phases of the problem; third, the 
other phases such as technique, 
theory and planning, when correct- 


Yi, 


ly chosen, merely augment and 
facilitate the program. 

The formation of applicable 
sight-reading programs from the 
four programs suggested below ts 
possible by regrouping. To realize 
the most efficient use of the fol- 
lowing, it is suggested that the 
director analyze the weaknesses of 
his organization relative to sight- 
reading and select that program, or 
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LORRAIN E. WATTERS 
OUR JUNIOR 
For Grade or Junior High School. 
plus Piano-Conductor. 

OUR OWN ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
14 compositions from Song to Symphony. 


C. PAUL HERFURTH 
OUR DIRECTORS ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
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directors in schools and colleges. 
OUR EASY ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


of instruments. 


MERLE J. ISAAC 


Complete teaching curriculum in 4 folios. 
and interesting orchestra repertoire, 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


FESTIVAL CONCERT OF CHORAL MUSIC 


SG 


VICTORIA — Ave Maria CM 

PALESTRINA — Adoremus 
Te Christe CM 
CM 


BACH — Rejoice 
Christians Loudly 
LVOV — Hospodi Pomilui CM 
KOPYLOW — Heavenly 
Light 
RUBINSTEIN — With 
The Dawn 
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Recent Releases 
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LATINS AT LARGE — Bennett (J 
TOULON OVERTURE — Parés 
BALLET PARISIEN — Offenbach 
AMERICAN FRONTIERS — 
OVERTURE FOR YOUTH — 
GRAND UNION — Akers (J 


SSS 


S10) 


Excellent lor a 
Well Balanced Music Department 


* FOR YOUR ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 1.00 
22 books covering 


Expert arrangement for school use. 


Fifteen numbers selected from recommendations of over 200 musical 


Cross-cuing of all parts makes possible any conceivable combinations 


From very elementary to varied 
Each folio 


¢ FOR YOUR CHORAL DEPARTMENT 


EXACTLY AS RECORDED FOR CAPITOL ong ALBUM No. 9015 


Unusually pleasant-to-read book dealing with the problems that 
arise in teac ‘on 3 Junior High School Choral groups 
and its gradual settling 
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MURRAY — Madame 

PFEIL — The Sleep- 
ing Lake CM 2261 .20 

MACGIMSEY — Shadrack CM 4670 .25 

TRADITIONAL — Battle 
Hymn of the Republic 

LAMBERT — When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home 


PT 1542 .20 


CM 4743 .20 


CM 4734 .20 
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THESE 


“Teaching Twins” 
CAN HELP YOU 


KEYS teaching 


Junior High School Music 
Nordholm - Bakewell 


The NEW, widely acclaimed ‘‘Keys"’ 
book. You can't afford to miss it! 
Write for copy ... $4.00 ... 10- 
day approval. 


KEYS teaching 


Elementary School Music 


Thompson - Nordholm 


The ‘'Key"’ for music teachers, music 
education supervisors, and music 
education students. $4.00. Write 
for copy on 10-day approval. 


88 S$. 10th St. @ Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Band Directors! 


FREE 


numbers from 


No. 1 — HOLIDAY MOODS — Verrall 


Standard Bond with score . 
Symphonic Band 

Separate Parts, each 
Conductor's Condensed score 


No. 2 — A NORTHERN OVERTURE — 


Verrall 


Standard Band with score 
Symphonic Band 

Separate parts, each 
Conductor's Condensed score 


No. 3 — STARLIGHT — O'Neill 
Standard Bond with score 
Symphonic Band 
Separate parts 
Conductor's Condensed score 
No. 4 — THE PLAINSMAN — McKay 


Standard Band with score 
Symphonic Band 

Separate parts 

Conductor's Condensed score .. 


Specialists in All Schoo! Music 
Boston Music Co. 


Boston 16, Mass. 
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combination of parts of programs, 
which will best fit his needs. Each 
item is rated according to its indi- 
cated effectiveness in solving the 
problem. 


PROGRAM NO. 1. 
For bands with minimum rehearsal 
time: 

92 Ability to name and count rests 

91 Knowledge of note values in 
any given time signature 

91 Ability to play scales through 
four flats and three sharps 
Knowledge of key signatures 
Knowledge of time signatures 
Ability to discriminate between 
rhythm patterns 
Rapid recognition of, and abil- 
ity to play, intervals 

81 Knowledge of music symbols 

If additional time is gained, stress in 
addition: 

80 Ability to discriminate between 
tempo variations 

If ample time is allowed, stress in ad- 
dition: 

75 Ability to name lines, spaces, 
and leger lines for span of in- 
strument 

65 Knowledge of music terms 

58 Knowledge of, and ability to 


play, arpeggios 


PROGRAM NO. 2. 
Directors who wish to improve their 
teaching techniques may try the fol- 
lowing: 

93 Encourage reading ahead one 
measure 

88 Place weak players alongside 
strong sight-readers 

83 Analyze material before attempt- 
ing it 

82 Use only a tempo that allows 
students to play accurately 

81 Change sight-reading material 
daily 

78 Return to same material only 
after long lapse of time 

78 Make and analyze records of 
band's efforts 
Repeat sight-reading material 
immediately after first try 
Require sight- reading for con- 
sideration in chair try-outs 


PROGRAM NO. 3. 
Directors who wish to install pro- 
grams of longer range to apply main- 
ly to auxiliary or feeder bands may 
consider the following: 

94 Maintain a policy of restricted 
freedom in all groups 

88 Establish a good public school 
Music program 

75 Stress sight-singing and mental 
sight-singing 

72 Establish rhythm bands 

PROGRAM NO. 4. 

When scheduling the band for the 
school year, it may be an advantage 
to consider the following: 


90 Hold rehearsal early in the 

morning, preferably first period 

86 Have sight-reading in middle of 

band period 

85 Try to apportion 20 per cent of 

available time for sight-reading 

75 Require home practice with an 

average of 4.5 hours per week 

58 Use written tests, if warranted 

The main advantage of a pre- 
scribed system is the conservation 
of time and energies on the parts 
of both the director and the band 
members. It is possible to visu- 
alize students being able to read 
music with the same ease they read 
the comics; there are those who 
contend that the band should make 
a perfect ensemble the first time a 
selection is played. Opposed to 
this view are those who argue that 
instumental music is beyond com- 
prehension for most of the junior 
league. 

This latter view is a_ fallacy 
which is accepted by many as a 
ready-made blind in lieu of serious 
analysis of the problem. It appears 
that many band directors are under- 
estimating the capacities of their 
organizations. That there is room 
for improvement is evidenced by the 
fact that there are few bands that 
Operate at top efficiency today. 
Consequently, many students never 
master their instruments to a point 
commensurate with their innate 
musicianship. 


Correction, Please! 
Apologies to Leon Karel and Paul Strub. On page 25 of the January issue, 
in their article “Band on Tour,” the band there pictured is the Missouri State 
Teachers Band and not the Kansas State Teachers College Band. 
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psychological lift for starting a 
group; and disagrees with the sug- 
gestion often advocated that the 
preparatory beat move at the same 
rate of speed as the music to follow. 


Rule Two is: When the music 
starts on the last half of a beat, 
conduct an “unprepared” attack on 


the first half of the beat. A xe od 


example of this is “Dixie,” where 
the music starts on the last half 
of a beat. 
In this music the conductor attacks 
quickly and decisively on the first 
half of beat “two” with an “un- 
prepared” beat. The performers 
No up- 
stroke or preparation is needed in 
Rule Two. 

Rule Three is: When the music 
starts almost on the next beat, pre 


enter on the rebound 


pare the next beat. Our example 


is the greeting song in which each 


HEL-LO MEL-LO MEL-Lo wEL-LO 


entrance of “Hello” is on a 1.16 
note just before the next beat. 

Apply Rule One as if the pickup 
did not exist, and your musicians 
will time the pickup note in the 
proper place. A separate jabbing 
gesture for the short notes is wasted 
motion and tends to confuse the 
ensemble. 

Now, how do you stop the 
group? 
tempts at this, ranging from hug- 
ging the body with crossed arms to 
extending the arms in mid-air. 


One sees numerous at- 


It is suggested that when the 
final chord of the music is reached, 
the horizontal baton should be held 
quietly at waist level as the group 


sustains. A simple swift up and 


Timely Conducting Rather Than Conducting Time 


(Continued from page 17) 


down stroke is used for the cut-off. 
The baton comes to rest at its origi- 
nal waist high position with a flex- 
ible but short bounce. 

This type of cut-off is also used 
on fermati which require a detinite 
release. Other fermati require 
continuous sound into the next beat. 
Here one keeps the baton moving, 
as the group sustains, in order to 
prepare for the next beat following 
the fermata. 


Phrasing and Cucing 

If the conductor knows his must- 
cal score well he will constantly 
apply his conducting skills for 
phrasings and for entrance cues. 
Timely conducting will draw con- 
fident phrasings and entrances from 
the musicians. 

It is the job of the conductor to 
see that things happen and do not 
happen in his group's performance. 
His skill in minimizing beats, in 
pausing momentarily then speeding 
ahead, are factors in good phrasing 
and cueing. — It is such timely con- 
ducting that performers on any 
level of advancement expect from 
their conductor. 


Use of Hands 

Clarity in conducting is an ideal 
to be achieved. One reason for 
lack of clarity is the use of both 
hands all or much of the time in 
conducting. 

The right hand should be used 
for primary and secondary beats, 
for starting and‘stopping, and for 
conducting the areas. The left 
hand is used for shadinys and dy 
namics, is used with the right hand 
for added emphases and strength, 
and is used at times when the con 
ductor chooses to use the left hand 
alone. 

It is strongly recommended that 
both hands not be used on con- 
secutive primary beats. Many 


times conductors sacrifice all musi- 
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cal style by using both hands on 
every beat. | Even in Andante 44 
or 4/4, conductors are observed us- 
ing both hands in constantly dupli- 
cating motion. Nothing ts more 


dulling to musical interpretation. 


HE foregoing deals with the 

basic development of skills in 
conducting. ‘The conductor needs 
skills in order to do a confident 
and etfective piece of work with his 
performing medium. Certainly 
we would not expect organists, 
clarinetists, or other instrumental- 
ists to be able to perform authorita- 
tively without a backlog of skills. 

However, skills alone in conduct- 
ing are not enough. A person may 
possess all conducting skills, but 
fail musically when facing an or- 
ganization day after day. He 
must learn how to rehearse also. 
How best can the musical message 
be brought out? What about 
balance and blend tone quality 
and intonation suggestions for 
improvement of technic ? 

It is not a facile baton technic 
which predominates now, but  re- 
hearsal procedures and familiarity 
with the ensemble itself. Also, 
the personality of the conductor, 
his impact on the group, his humor 
and firmness are important, 

When the blend has been im- 
proved, intonation wedded,  cor- 
rect tempi established and technical 
spots mastered to the best of the 
group's ability during the time 
available, the moment has arrived 
for the conductor to draw upon his 
individual skills of conducting. He 
may now give /is virtuoso perform- 
ance. He ts ready to see that 
things happen and do not happen. 
He will enhance the music. He 
will inspire his group of musicians 
by timely conducting rather than 
conducting time.“ 
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Sincere and Useful Hymn 
MOTHER'S DAY HYMN 


by Edward S. Barnes 
in the following arrangements: 
S.A.T.B. (No. 8087) ..... .18 


T.7.8.B. (No. 8286) ..... .16 
$.S.A. (No. 8285) ..... .15 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 west soth streee NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


TOPS IN SONG 


DESCANTS by The Krones 
Easy Two-Part 
OUR FIRST SONGS TO SING WITH 
DESCANTS 
VERY EASY DESCANTS 
Medium Two and Three-Part 
SONGS TO SING WITH DESCANTS 
OUR THIRD BOOK OF DESCANTS 
GREAT SONGS OF FAITH 
FROM DESCANTS TO TRIOS 
Three-Part (SAB) 
DESCANTS AND EASY BASSES 
MORE DESCANTS AND EASY BASSES 
Price 65c¢ each 
Get them all! 


And INTERMEDIATE DESCANTS 
Now! (Ready March 15, 1954) 


A grand new collection of two and three-part arrangements 
in the delightful Krone style. Everyone will want this newest 
boo 


Order your copies today! 


Price 75¢ 


BOOKS by The Krones 
MUSIC PARTICIPATION In The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Valuable technics and ideas for the grade school teacher that have proven highly 
successful in hundreds of workshop demonstrations 

Paper Cover $2.00 Cloth Cover $2.75 
MUSIC PARTICIPATION In The SECONDARY SCHOOL 

At the secondary level participation is equally valuable and exciting. Here is a 
wealth of suggestions and practical examples every teacher can use... 

Paper Cover $2.00 Cloth Cover $2.75 
MUSIC In The NEW SCHOOL 

A comprehensive text for the grade school teacher with 


practical answers Yo problems of the integrated music 
program Cloth $3.00 

THE TEEN AGE SINGER 

by Peter Tkach 

Try this solution for your problems with the changing 
voice, Here ts a superfine collection for every age 
level from upper grade to high school 
PLAN to visit our exhibit during the Conference! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
Dept. C 
223 West Lake St. “ Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Small College Choir 


(Continued from page 13) 


tenor and good-natured baritones 
who can sing second tenor. 

The baritone section, the run-of- 
the-mill male voices, is probably 
the easiest to find and presents the 
least problem of all the sections. 
At that, it is disheartening to know 
how many of these males have no 
idea as to what part they sing and 
how large a percentage of them 
have no ability even to match tones 
with the piano. 

Of the second bass section, those 
doughty keel-haulers who are so 
essential for the effective presenta- 
tion of the music of the Russian 
Orthodox church, some gurgle, 
sigh, and die away around low E- 
flat—perhaps they are only lazy 
baritones after all! Other fellows 
have the requisite range down to 
low C or lower but have retained 
ic primarily because their voices 
have received so little use in the 
normal singing range of the male. 
They have had no training and have 
never attempted—or accomplished 

the singing of melodies where 
they would be sung normally by the 
male voice. Their voices are just 
rusty enough to rattle down there 

if a better reader will point the 
way. 

Is not this lack of voice and 
musicianship a pretty sad picture 
for the choral pride of the small 
college and its director who find it 
impossible to offer a music major 
which will attract more musical 
students? No, not really. Remem- 
ber, the best claim to fame of the 
small college is its position to guide 
more personally the shy, less ex- 
troverted student and to put him 
into supervised positions of respon- 
sibility to which he could not attain 
in larger institutions. Two hundred 
sopranos? No, but there is often 
fifteen to twenty percent of the 
TOTAL enrollment of the entire 
college represented in and _ inter- 
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ested in the activities of the choir 
whose purpose is to study and to 
present in public performance the 
best of sacred and secular choral! 
music. Nowhere in the larger in- 
stitutions Can so many people come 
into such intimate contact with fine 
composers and their works. 

What repertoire can be chosen 
from the works of good composers 
that can be handled creditably by 
a choir with such limited vocal 
potential ? This is a perennial prob- 
lem of the director, particularly the 
director who is always on the look- 
out for spirited and positive a cap- 
pella music. 

Probably the most accessible 
source of simple choral music is a 
church hymnal from which an in- 
genious director can evolve arrange- 
ments for various combinations of 
voices. Roy Ringwald has met a 
need with his recent arrangements 
of popular church hymns for mixed. 
male, or female choruses with op 
tional descants which can be used 
in any combination of voices. 

Many good, solid anthems used 
by church choirs can be used to 
good advantage by the small college 
choir. Included among the many 
are Souls of the Righteous by T. T. 
Noble, Bless the Lord, O My Soul 
by Ippolitof-Ivanof, and A// in the 
April Evening by Roberton, as well 
as many others of similar difficulty. 

But, you say, those selections are 
scarcely of college calibre! Perhaps 

-unless the group has cut its musi- 
cal teeth on gospel songs and those 
pseudo-sacred songs found in the 
old shaped-note collections. What- 
ever the musical level of the group, 
the freshness and flexibility of the 
young voices which are not found 
in most adult choirs, the extra re- 
hearsal time available to the direc- 
tor and his college group, and the 
more professional background of 
the director himself will allow a 
presentation of those popular 
church hymns and anthems which 
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— SPRING CONCERT, COMMENCEMENT AND 


Easter Song (SATB) 
#*America, My Wondrous Land (SATB, SSA, TTBB) 
21 Like it Here (SATB, SSA, TTBB) 

*Ballad of Brotherhood (SATB) 

Clair de lune (SATB, SSA) Claude Debussy .25 
#0' Life with Splendor (SATB, SSA) Grieg-Cailliet .18 

Springtime (SATB, SSA) Lily Strickland .18 

River Boy (SATB, SSA) Charles Miller .20 

Invocation to Song (SATB) Sullivan-Maclary .16 

Summer (SSA) George F. McKay .1/8 

*Band accompaniment published 
nt published 
Reference copies sent on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., 


1716 Sansom Street 


Joseph Roff .22 
R. R. Peery .2C 
Clay Boland .20 
Joseph Wagner .20 


rch. accompanimé 


INC. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


BOW STRINGS 


By HELEN HERMAN 


The Only Complete 
STRING CLASS METHOD 


PUBLISHED IN THREE VOLUMES 


AND 


tor VIOLIN —-VIOLA CELLO BASS — PIANO 


and TEACHER'S MANUAL 


EACH BOOK 75¢ Except PLANO BOOK HII — $1.00 
TEACHER'S MANUAL — Each $1.50 


BELWIN 
STRING ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO 


By HERBERT M. PRESTON 


SYMPHONETTE 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


By HENRY SOPKIN 


Send For FREE — Complete Violin Book, 


to BELWIN_INc. 


Rockville Centre, Long Island, N.Y. 
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is not available in any but the more 
professional church choirs. 


Good contemporary composers 
have given us many selections which 
can be used to advantage with the 
small college choir, too. The St. 
Olaf series—all of which have not 
been written by the dean of a cap- 
pella choirs, F. Melius Christiansen 

include Lamb of God, In Heaven 
Beautiful Savior, The 
Cradle Hymn, and Christmas Sym- 


Above, 


hol, to name only a few which are 
always well received by the choir 
and its audience. 

Many spirituals have been ar 
ranged and are always good to 
bridge the gaps in the musical back 
grounds of the members of a stu- 
dent choir. Were You There by 
Burleigh, Let Us Break Bread To 
gether by Ryder, King Jesus is A 
Listenin’ by Dawson, and Rock-a 
My Soul by Carol are particularly 
enjoyable to all. 

Although the name of J. S. Bach 


may provoke some qualms on the 
part of the choir and even the direc- 
tor, his chorales, Come Soothing 
Death, Now Let Every Tongue 
Adore Thee, Dearest Lord lesus, 
and Jesu, Priceless Treasure should 
certainly help them to cut their 
Bach teeth and help to endear the 
great man to the hearts of all who 
perform or hear. 

Other fine composers have made 
excellent contributions to repertoire 
within the reach of the less musi- 
cally talented group. A few, (and 
their works) who might be men- 
tioned would include Arcadelt and 
his Night Divine, Sweet Christmas, 
Arkhangelsky and his O Gladsome 
Light, Purcell and his Thou Know- 
est, Lord, the Secrets of Our Hearts, 
Gibbons and his Almighty and 
Everlasting God, Handel and his 
Halleluia, Amen, and Randall 
Thompson and his A//elaia. 

Several larger works are certainly 
within the scope of the small choir. 
Among them are Fauré’s Regutem 


UNIFORMS 


are NOT expendable but MUST be a sound and lasting investment 
YOU CAN BE SURE THAT EVANS’ UNIFORMS 
built on 


QUALITY SERVICE REPUTATION 
for almost 100 years are Dependable Uniforms 
DAD AND GRANDDAD WORE THEM 


When writing for catalogue No. 90 
please mention material colors and quantity desired 


Mixed Voices 


GEORGE EVANS & COMPANY, INC. 
q 132 North Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
GRAY-NOVELLO 


Now Choral Music 


A HYMN FOR OUR TIME .............. David H. Williams 
THE GENTLE SILVER SWAN .............. Jacob Arcadelt 
MARGOT, HASTEN TO THE WEDDING ...... Jacob Arcadelt 
PRAISE TO THE LORD ................ arr. R. H. Fryxell 


Visit our Booth at the 
Convention -— No. 59 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., 159 ©. seu st. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Agents for Novello & Co., London 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


and, if the director wishes to try 
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something a bit more modern har- 
monically, Randall Thompson's 
Peaceable Kingdom. 

As a word of caution, the choral 
selections in foreign languages, 
particularly Latin as found in the 
Adoremus Te, Gloria Patri, and O 
Bone Jesu of Palestrina, sometimes 
prompt doubts and questioning on 
the part of those students whose 
backgrounds are limited. A short 
explanation of the origin, the use, 
and the circumstances of composi- 
tion and a translation into English 
of the text to assure the questioners 
that they are not singing anything 
in Latin which they do not accept 
in English will usually suffice to 
remove any doubt as to its merit 
and propriety. 

The same principle holds in the 
presentation of some of the larger 
choral selections, particularly those 
forms with which the Protestant 
student has had little or no contact. 
A short survey of choral literature 
of that type and a study of the form 
in use, as well as something about 
the composer, will be beneficial. 

A great service has been done for 
the choir with limited reading abilt- 
ty in the increased emphasis of the 
recording industry on recordings of 
worth-while large choral works and 
in the interest which musically out- 
standing colleges and universities 
have taken in recording both large 
and small works. 

With the use of relatively simple 
but effective material, the use of 
good recordings of such material 
as an occasional check. and the use 
of the fundamental concepts of tone 
production and interpretation re- 
ceived in his own college prepara- 
tion, any director of a small college 
choir can be proud, happy, and, 
sometimes, amazed at the calibre 
of work that can be done by his 
gang whose names and home towns, 
whose boy friends and girl friends, 
and whose potentialities and limita- 
tions he knows and enjoys. * 
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By FLORENCE C. BEST 


Union High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A Word for the Wise 


“Let the music flow out of you 
as freely as though you were speak- 
ing. But remember that freedom 
is not disorder. . . . That is some- 
thing that has wide application in 
our times. Be spontaneous and yet 
be controlled.” 

—Pablo Casals’ advice to his pupils 


* 


Music Quiz Kids 


1. Who was the first musican 
mentioned in the Bible ? 


a) Jubal b) David c) 
Saul 

2. Who used the word music 
first ? 
a) Hebrews  b) Arabians 
c) Greeks 


3. What people make musical in- 
struments that look like things 
around them, such as animals 
and boats 7 
a) Japanese 
c) Siamese 


b) Burmese 


i. In what country do all the in- 
struments except the drums 
play the same tune, while the 


drums play complicated 
rhythms ? 
a) United States b) Arabia 


c) France 

5. In what country are 75 per 
cent of the instruments in the 
orchestra noisemakers ? 


a) Canada b) China c) 


Mexico 
Answers: 


“Music Hath Charms” 


Ip you read last July (1953) 

about Queen Elizabeth viewing 
the Royal Pageant on the Thames ? 
Did you notice that one of the his- 
torical events dramatized in the 
numerous tableaux was about the 
composer Handel and his Water 
Masic? This) music, the most 
famous of all Handel's instrumen- 
tal works, was written for a similar 
occasion on July 19, 1717. 

Handel, who had been employed 
by the Elector of Hanover, had 
asked for a leave of absence to 
visit in England. His Highness 
granted him a leave for a “reason- 
able length of time,” but alas, 
Handel forgot to return to Ger- 
many. 

Then two years later, Queen 
Anne died and by a peculiar twist 
of fate Handel's disgruntled mas- 
ter, the Elector of Hanover, be- 
came George I of England. Handel! 
was ignored by the king and was 
afraid to show his face in court. 


At last a friend thought of a scheme 
to return Handel to the new king's 
favor. 
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The king was planning a water 
picnic on the river Thames. When 
the happy day arrived, barges filled 
with lords and ladies in’ bright 
satins and laces floated slowly 
alongside the royal barge. Sud- 
cenly entrancing music was heard. 
It was coming from a strange barge 
filled with musicians. As it drifted 
near the royal barge, the king had 
them play the music again and 
again. Three times it was repeated 
at his request. ‘Then he asked the 
name of the composer, and Handel 
stepped forth. The king not only 
forgave him but presented him with 
a pension of $1,000 a year. 

Truly, “Music Hath Charms.” 

Unusual Instruments 
The Aeolian Harp 


NOTHER instru- 

ment of the olden days is the 
Aeolian harp, named after Aeolus, 
the god of the winds. It was 
popular in ancient China and India, 
and in Europe especially in the 
Romantic period, around 1800. 


interesting 


This instrument consists of a 
long, narrow sound box, three feet 
long, three inches deep and five 
inches wide. It has six or more gut 
strings of different thickness. These 
are tuned in unison, but of course 
will vary in tension on account of 
the ditference in thickness. The 
strings are stretched rather loosely 
over. two bridges set at each end 
of the soundboard, which is usually 


provided with two holes. Another 
(Please turn to page 63) 
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Music and the Classroom Teacher 


they feel that their function as 


teachers of music has been usurped 


that music subject matter has 
“been sold down the river.” I be- 
lieve that music supervision could 
serve a very worth while function 
in the education of elementary 
school children. The crucial prob 
lem is, “What is good supervi- 
sion?” 

Music supervision in modern edu 
cation is in reality the ability to 
give democratic leadership to ele- 
mentary teachers and administrators 
in the organization and = main- 
tenance of an effective environment 
in which children learn music. This 
type of leadership implies many in 
terdependent activities, but certain- 
ly human relations, and the ability 
to guide group action stand at the 
top of a long list of “educational 
musts.”” 


(Continued from page 21) 


The music supervisor who wants 


the whole-hearted support of the ~ 


elementary teachers in his school 
system, who wants them to help 
with the teaching of music, must be 
sincere in his belief that the class- 
room teacher “holds the key” that 
opens up the type of music program 
that is appropriate for a modern 
elementary school curriculum. The 
good music supervisor lives democ 
racy and inspires confidence with all 
the classroom teachers with whom 
he works. A good music supervi- 
sor is a likable normal human be- 
ing; he knows that he often makes 
mistakes —- even as the elementary 
teacher. Much of the success of 
the music supervisor must Come in 
his ability to develop a_ positive 
program of human relations that 
will in turn inspire the classroom 
teacher to want to teach music to 
his own students. 


See it today! 


For That Big Moment! 
THE YOUNG BANDSMAN’S FIRST CONCERT 


A proven, successful program book for the elementary 
band featuring sixteen effective compositions by 


WALTER BEELER and C. PAUL HERFURTH. 


SAMPLE CORNET BOOK AVAILABLE! 
Band Parts 40¢ Piano Accomp. 1.00 Conductor Book 2.00 


The Music Program 

Musical activities are just as nat- 
ural for boys and girls as any type 
of activity generally associated with 
childhood, Children come to school 
liking music and enjoying the par- 
ticipation that is possible with 
music. Children sing, dance, create 
and listen when they are left to 
themselves. A small girl will sing 
to her doll and create a whole 
imaginary world within which she 
and the doll live. A small boy will 
sing as he plays with his truck and 
train and go through all sorts of 
rhythmical and aural activity depict 
ing both the motion and sounds of 
the truck or train. There is very 
little activity in music that cannot 
be found in the everyday play activi- 
ties of children and herein rests one 
of the basic reasons as to why music 
is a most wonderful and normal 
part of the elementary curriculum. 

A good elementary music pro- 
gram is one that maintains the nat- 
uralness and spontaneity of norma! 
childhood reactions. This appears to 
be a very simple order, yet the ma- 
jority of elementary music pro 
grams in America today fail on this 
one issue. 

How is it possible in our modern 
elementary school to use music as 
a natural and normal activity in 
which all children can participate 
at their own level of ability and 


i New Fabulous Music from the fabulous Broadway Hit 


Overture from KISMET 
Arranged by WALTER BEELER 
Beeler has interwoven five song successes from the Broadway show ‘Kismet’ into 
. an exceptionally colorful overture setting. Based on themes of A. Borodin, the 
i selection includes STRANGER IN PARADISE, BAUBLE BANGLES AND BEADS, HE'S IN 
LOVE, etc. 
Poke. Full Band 5.00 Symphonic Band 7.00 


Néw Hansen ELEMENTARY BAND Compositions 


2 BAYOU TUNE (by John J. Morrissey) GREENSLEEVES (Arranged by Robert M. Dillon) 
MIDNIGHT BELLS (F. Kreisler) (Arr. by Ted Mesang) PAVANE (M. Ravel) (Arr. by Walter Beeler) 
AMERICAN MINSTREL (Arr. by C. Paul Herfurth) AMERICAN COWBOY (by Forrest L. Buchtel) 
THE NEW YORKER Overture (by C. Hathaway) CHORALE PRELUDE IN E MINOR (by Alfred Reed) 
Full Band 3.00 each 
Write for your FREE Specimen Scores! 


CHAS. H. HANSEN MUSIC CORP. 
~ New York 19, N. Y. 


achievement? This is not a prob 
lem that concerns music alone—-it 
is of concern to the entire elemen- 
tary curriculum. Elementary edu 
cation has gone a long way in solv- 
ing this issue in language art, social 


studies, and mathematics, but in the 
special subject areas such as music, 
art, and physical education there ts 
much to be improved. 


Normal childhood is not so or- 
ganized that children read at one 


time, calculate numbers at another, 


119 West 57th Street 


and sing at another time. Normal 
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children do those things that seem 
pertinent to them as they meet vari- 
ous needs in their minute by minute 
and hour by hour activities. If they 
are playing a game and singing 
makes the game more meaningful, 
children sing. When they are play- 
ing store they find it necessary to 
use numbers and to count. Most 
children have this sort of experi- 
ences before thev ever enter a school 
room. From the moment children 
enter the school room, however, 
there is generally an attempt made 
to “break up” the normal manner 
in which children learn. 

It is not uncommon to find seg- 
mented subject matter even in the 
primary grades. In early stages of 
learning this type of school organi- 
zation makes the learning of subject 
matter extremely ditficult. For many 
children, it completely destroys an 
interest that has been a part of their 
life since early childhood. 

What type of a music program 
will best meet the needs of children 
in a modern elementary school ? 
What type of a program will meet 
the needs of the group as well as 
the individual needs of each child 
within the group? Such a program 
must provide musical learning ex- 
periences in which all children can 
participate. A traditional segmented 
program cannot possibly be the an- 
swer to this question. The answer 
must be found within the frame 
work of the total elementary cur- 
riculum., 


Music in the Correlated 
Curriculum 
Two terms are of utmost im- 
portance in this discussion. The 


ing can take place there must be a 
previous attempt at correlating the 
various subject matter areas. It 
should be fully understood that no 
one can “set up” organized rules 
in one, two, three order as to how 
music may become a correlated part 
of any elementary school curricu- 
lum. Each teacher and each school 
must work out the programs 
that will best fit the needs of the 
students and school concerned. The 
following Case Record merely in- 
dicates how one teacher attempted 
to correlate the work in one first 
and second grade room: 


A Musical Toy Parade 


I have in my room a group of thirty- 
two children ranging in age from six to 
eight years. While they vary as to in 
nate ability, most of them come from 
fairly good homes and are usually re- 
membered well at Christmas, birthdays, 
etc. We make a toy store each year in 
connection with our number stories, and 
this year the idea of a musical toy pa- 


rade occurred to me as a means of cor- 
relating a number of activities based on 
the natural interest. 

Approach and Preparation 

When I felt the opportune moment 
had arrived, I asked, “How would each 
of you like to bring to school the toy 
you like best and have a musical toy 
parade? Instead of showing animals in 
a parade, we can show our toys. We 
will parade through the halls and 
through the other primary rooms and 
stop long enough to explain your toy 
to the other children by singing a song 
or reciting a poem.” ‘‘Let’s do!" came 
like an echo os all parts of the room 

We began at once to make our plans. 
Each child named his favorite toy and 
I listed them for future reference. After 
talking about our plans, we decided that 
it might be better to discuss the matter 
with Mother and let her decide which 
toy to bring. 

Since a parade must have a band, 
some of the children who had drums 
or other musical instruments were eager 
to form the band and lead the parade. 
We decided that the band should be in 
uniform but that the children who car- 
ried the other toys should not be, since 
we wanted the toys to be the center of 

(Please turn to next page) 


gay, and syncopated 


lots of bounce and sparkle, 


rollicking in rhythm 


New Music fon School Orchestra 


Henry Purcell—P?URCELLIANA (Akon) 
suite of 5 pieces from music for Restoration 


dramas — transcribed for full orchestra 


Clifford Wooldridge—RUMPUS for orchestra 


featuring harp & trombone glissandos- 


Charles Sorrentino—AMERESQUE, scherzo 


full score $3.00 
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first is correlation. The second ts 
integration, Correlation is the proc- 


AMP offers many classic & modern 
publications for full & string orchestra 
ess of determining the reciprocal 
relationship between various subject 


matter areas. Integration is a term 
indicating that some sort of edu- INC. 
cational activity has taken place that 
allows the child to see and under- 
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stand the elementary curriculum in 
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attention. After discussion, we decided 
that it would be better to bring the toys 
to school before Parade Day, so as to 
give cach child a chance to sing his 
song or recite his poem before the group 
and gain experience in singing 
speaking. 


and 


Toy Word Game 

I then suggested that the children 
bring from home pictures of toys. The 
large ones were labeled and posted on 
the bulletin board. The smaller ones 
we used for the following word game 

The pictures were pasted on large 
sheets of tag board, and a slit was cut 
under cach picture so that a card, con 
taining the mame of a toy could be 
slipped in and out. The upper part of 
the card was cut wider than the slit so 
that it could not slip through. The 
game consisted in putting all the cards 
under the right pictures 


Band Costumes 

The children looked in books for 
ideas for band costumes. We finally 
selected a picture of a costume that con 
sisted of a hat and a wide band extend 
ing from the right shoulder to the left 
hip. The caps were made as follows 
The ends of strips of green crepe paper, 
10” x 23” in size, 
The rear top corner was then folded over 
from the middle of seam to 
a little below the front top corner. The 
corner was decorated with a red rosctte 
A red band of crepe paper about 21,” 
wide right 
shoulder to the left hip. This completed 
our costumes 


were sewn together 


and Crcasce 


was extended from the 


Songs 
there were 
in the parade, we learned two lullabies. 
“Go To Sleep My Dolly” and “Oh My 


Since to be several dolls 


Dear Little Dolly.’ We learned “Ten 
Little Indians’’ to sing for the little boy 
who was to wear an Indian suit. We 
learned “I Had A Little Doggy” to sing 
for the little girl whose favorite toy was 
a stuffed dog. We learned “The Air- 
plane’ and ‘Bounce, Bounce Ball.” We 
also learned “The Fireman" and ~Mar- 
bles.” We learned “Toyland” to sing 
as an introduction, Other toys in the 
parade were introduced by a few sen- 
tences about them or by a short poem. 

Much time was spent in practicing 
the songs for the parade. Some of the 
talks were printed on paper, posted on 
the bulletin board, and used for oral 
reading. 

The latter part of the second weck, 
we were ready for the parade. Since a 
circus parade has to get a permit to 
parade in a town, we sent ahead copics 
of the following request: 

THE PARADE 

The Second Grade would like to bring 

a Musical Toy Parade to you at 2 

o'clock. 

When the appointed hour arrived, 
the band led the parade down the hall. 
We first circled the room of the First 
Grade, halted at the front of the room, 
and sang “Toyland.” 

The first child held up a fireman and 
a ladder. He said, “Grandmother gave 
me this.”’; then the children sang, “The 
Viremen.” 

A boy with a ball said 
me this ball. I 
children) then 
Ball 

A little girl then showed how her 
dolly could go to sleep and we sang 

Go To Sleep My Dolly,” the other 
girls rocking their dolls in time with 
the music. 


‘My aunt sent 
The 


Bounce 


can bounc it 


sang, © Bounce, 


SINGING TIME 


For everybody, anytime. 


CHORAL ADVENTURES 


These are NEW books ! 


FATHER, HEAR THY CHILDREN SING 


For little folk in church, school, and home. 


HIGH, LOW-TOGETHER GO 
For beginning two-part sight singing in the grades. 


For your changing voice groups. 


101 CHORALES Harmonized by Johann Sebastian Bach 


For any mixed voice group. 


They're fully described in our catalog and may be seen at our 


CONFERENCE EXHIBIT 


After the boy in the Indian suit had 
spoken, we sang ‘Ten Little Indians.” 
A boy with a bag of colored marbles 
said, “If you have some of these, please 
bring them to school and play with me.” 
We then sang “Marbles.” Another 
little girl said a few sentences about her 
doll with blue eyes and we sang “Oh, 
My Dear Little Dolly.’ The boy with 
the airplane told them his aunt from 
New York sent it to him and we sang 
‘The Airplane.” The little girl with 
the stuffed dog wound him up and let 
him walk across the floor. We then 
sang “I Had A Little Doggy.’ Two 
other boys did the same with cars and 
we sang “The Street Car.” 

During the singing, the leader of the 
band tapped softly on his drum 

In this manner, we visited four grades 
and then returned to our room Atter 
the parade was over, the children dic- 
tated a des ription of it. Some of the 
sentences dictated by the children were 
as follows: 

We had a parade 
We had toys in the parad 
We had a band. 
We sang ten songs 
The children liked our paradc 
Outcomes 
Joy in sharing their pleasure with 
children in other grades 
A feeling of responsibility for 2 
detinite part of the program 
Self-contidence enough to stand 
fore a group and sing a song 
An increase in initiative through 
planning the parade and composing 
stories and riddles. 
Habits of courtesy 
to interrupt or talk while others arc 
speaking and to be very quiet so as 
to enable each one to do his part 
well. 


Learning not 


A growing understanding of | the 
danger to health from blowing jew's 
harps and horns used by other chil 
dren. 
An increased reading vocabulary 
from the toy word game 
A greater interest in music through 
the toy band and through learning 
songs tor the parade. 
Greater skill in art through making 
costumes, illustrating booklets, and 
making a frieze for the room 
The following stories were read to 
the children by the teacher: 
“The Little Engine that Could My 
Book House 
‘The Story of a Drum” 
Reader, Book III 
“The Balloon Man” (pocm) Rose Fyle 
man 
‘The Little Book of Well Known Toys” 
Jenness McBraden 


Bolentus 


PANY 
Publishers of Better Music 
434 S.WABASH AVENUE - CHICACO 5 


“The Toy Shop Parade” Peter 


Mabie 
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elementary buildings in the mor- 
ning and into a high school in the 
afternoon. Three of the elemen- 
tary buildings house the slow learn- 
ing classes, each having from one to 
three sections with the total num- 
ber of six classes. This year one 
of these buildings was chosen to 
open a new unit of slow learners. 
A new unit is difficult to begin be- 
cause of the stigma placed upon 
such a class by the students, faculty, 
and the community. Much educa- 
tion is to be desired in this field; 
however, the need for such classes 
is much better understood as each 
year passes. In this particular unit 
the children were conscious only of 
themselves as individuals. No con- 
cern for the other members of the 
class was present, so one of our 
first problems was the learning of 
cooperation and socialization. It 
was not until April that we saw any 
signs of progress in attaining a 


It all 


solution of this major issue. 


came about while working upon a 
program which was to be given for 
the entire school. Only through the 
different 


activities of committee 
work, group planning, and the final 
working out of plans, did the indi- 
viduals begin to see that some of the 


children had difticulties in achiev- 


Help the Slow Learner Adjust 


(Continued from page 19) 


ing a desired result. Then we began 
to hear such remarks as “This is too 
hard for Tommy, perhaps he could 
do this while some of us hop.” 
It was interesting to note that with 
the suggestion would come the sub- 
stitute so that the child would have 
something to do, This ~program 
was entirely built around the music 
activities of the 
period. 


regular music 
Creative dances, songs in 
a proper sequence were chosen; the 
scenery, shakers, and all properties 
were made or found by the mem- 
bers of the class. But through the 
program our results had begun to 
emerge—cooperation and socializa- 
tion had received their toe hold. 
We started square dancing near the 
end of the year to help the retention 
span in other subject fields. The 
ages of these students ranged from 
eight to twelve. The pictures (see 
Figures 1, 2, and 3) accompanying 
this article show some of the final 
results of the program. 

In another school with the ad- 
vanced level of slow icarners, ayes 
from thirteen to sixteen, we had 
been striving for part singing. This 
year the group accomplished three 
part singing, also each person of 
the class could play the autoharp 
(see Figure 4) and the study of 


Figure 4 


Educational Music 


instruments stimulated many in- 
terested students in the mechanics 
of the individual instrument. This 
class also gave two assembly pro- 
grams for the boys and girls of the 
school; one was based upon the 
Ohio Sesquicentennial. This ad- 
vanced level of slow learners also 
(Please turn to next page) 


Now! 


AMERICAN FOLK SONG 
CHORAL SERIES 
Edited by Elie Siegmeister 


Designed Specifically for 
High School Choruses 


The brilliant new American Folk 
Song Choral Series will be welcomed 
by school choruses and amateur 
groups in search of music within 
their capacity to perform and which 
will enrich and invigorate their pro- 
grams. 


The four selections described here 
are immediately available. Others 
will be added as they are edited 
unul the whole range of American 
folk song is presented and the works 
of many authorities are included. 
Twenty cents each 
your series now with 


ON MY JOURNEY HOME 
White Spiritual. SATB. a cappella. 
Setting by Elie Siegmeister, Easy to 
medium 


Start these: 


CINDY 
SATB with piano, Arranged by Paul 
Creston. Rather difficult, 


LONESOME VALLEY 


SATB. a cappella. 
Medium 


White spiritual. 
Setting by Elie Siegmeister. 
difficulty 


WAY UP ON OLD SMOKY 


SATB with piano. Arranged by Paul 
Creston. Medium difficulty 


Send For Free Sample Copies and 
Descriptive Literature 


and 


Watch For New Additions 
Soon to be Released! 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
(Bryn Mawr, Pa.) 
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DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, 


use 
STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
WHITE PLASTIC 


Pipe lighted prism cut plastic 
flame. Color disc for colored 
lights. Used by some of the 
largest Colleges, Schools, 
Churches, Choirs, Complete 
with batteries 
$15.00 Dz. 8”. 
$18.00 Dz. 12”. 
Plus postage. 
Sample $1.50. 


Strayline 
Products Co. 


Dept. A 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP &) 
QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 

Write for catelog 020 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


FIRST ENSEMBLE ALBUM 


of 
FAMOUS MELODIES 
for 
FOUR CLARINETS 
Transcribed by 
CHRISTOPHER WOOD 
Price $1.50 


MASTER MELODIES 
and FOLK SONGS 
A First Ensemble Book 
FOUR VIOLINS 


(First Position) 
Transcribed by 


PHILIP WESTON 
Edited by 
LOUIS PERSINGER 
Price $1.50 
CONCORD MUSIC 
PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 
P.O. BOX 604 
GRAND CENTRAL ANNEX NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


GOWNS 


Bring new drama to 
your choir’s perform- 
ances with beautiful 
Moore Choral Gowns. 
Many new designs in 
rich appropriate colors 
and gorgeous fabrics. 
Write today for com- 
plete information—free 
Choral booklet MG-2, 
Color and Fabric Se- 
lector. Sample sent 
on request. 


&. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. Chicago 13, Hil. 
25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1. N. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, col. 


Help the Slow Learner Adjust 


(Continued from preceding page) 


helped the fifth grade begin two 
part singing and learn some folk 
dances. 

The class in the nexé picture (see 
Figure 5) learned their songs by 
records because the classroom 
teacher did not sing with the feel- 
ing of assurance. The dance they 
are doing is the one found in the 
Ginn Series “Our Singing World,” 
Book Five, Singing Together. We 
first learned the song Shoo F/y and 
then learned the dance. Found in 
every slow learning class are all! 
the music books used in the school 
system, as we notice that the more 
books we have available the more 
music is accomplished and_ better 
the results in the adjustment of the 
individual student. 

Music can win—yes, music can 
solve the most difficult of problems 
if we as laymen will but give it 
the opportunity. It cannot work 
alone, but by forming a tearm and 


laboring together many will be the 


gratifying results. With a bit of 
imagination, desire, patience, under- 
standing and fight, you can do a 
myriad of things for these slow 
learners and the teacher of this 
class. In return you receive much 


satisfaction for yourself. This sat- 
isfaction many times comes in 
greater qualities and quantities with 
these children than from the regu- 
iar class of students. This past 
year Jerry had been helping all of 
us to stand on our heads, the prin- 
cipal, the teacher, the school nurse, 
the attendance officer, and myself 
included. But one day we had a 
music supervisor from another town 
visit with us, and the nurse and the 
principal had also stepped into the 
room to listen to our music. Jerry 
had not participated alone in any 
activity since entering the class, but 
today he volunteered to sing by 
himself to the amazement of all. 
He sang the next verse of the song 
with a great deal of poise and an 
exact clear voice. The school nurse 
was so touched by the episode that 
it was necessary for her to leave the 
room. Jerry from that day on felt 
he belonged to the class and desired 
to help in other ways because he 
had been successful once in music. 
How many more Jerrys are there, 
ones that you could and can help? 

Go to it, music supervisor, you 
hold the most potent help for these 
children. * 


Figure 5 
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figure were so that the 
hgures of the players stood out 
away from the board by one half 
of an inch, 
sional effect. 

This motivator started the ques- 
tions coming from children in the 
general music classes as well as in 
the instrumental “What 
is an orchestra?” “What is a Sym- 


arranged 


giving a three dimen- 


classes. 


phony orchestra?’ What is a 
band?” “What is the difference ?”’ 
There were comments such as, 


“There is too much practice learning 
to play a flute.” “How could anyone 
make money playing a musical 
strument ?” 

To reenforce the curiosity the 
bulletin board had aroused, inter- 
ested children formed into 
committees to report on the various 
activities 


were 


Some 
reported on programs of the local 
symphony and others on the radio 
and television broadcasts of music. 
The Firestone Hour and Fred War- 
ing’s program became a good excuse 
for staying up a little later. Young- 
sters reported that their parents 
were pleased because the children 
were hearing something besides the 
“Who Done It’ mysteries. 

Demonstrations given to 
encourage the gradually awakening 
curiosity about symphony orches- 
tras. Classes visited the school 
orchestra practices and children per- 
formed individually and in all kinds 
of groupings. This was time-con- 
suming, but many reactions were 
coming in now so that the time was 
well spent. Remarks were heard 
such as, “I never knew that a viola 
was a violin only bigger,” ‘‘A little 
classical music is all right,” “IT want 
to play the drum.” 

The children were bringing their 
own orchestral records as well as 
continuing to bring their records 
of the big name bands. ‘Be-bop” 
was still very popular in the Ap- 


of an orchestra. 


were 


er : 


Teaching Tools in Music 


(Continued from page 23) 


preciation of Music classes, but cer- 
tain children brought records of 
viola solos by Walter Primose, rec- 
ords of Vienese Waltzes, and one 
fifth grader brought the recording 
of one of the Brahms Variations. At 
all times children were encouraged 
to bring their own choices. 

The school orchestra appeared 
before the whole school in various 
capacities with a program geared 
to the understanding of this partic. 
ular age group. It accompanied 
singers, it broke up into small en- 
sembles such as “The Four Bones” 
(trombone quartette), the ‘ Bounc- 
ing Be-boppers” 
group), “The Singing Strings” 
advanced string group). 


(a simple swing 


(the 


Part of this musical move toward 
the reality in music education, was 
an endeavor to show parents and 
educators that you don’t have to 
sugar-coat or distort the study of 
music to make it live and have a 
vital meaning and influence on chil- 
dren. The weekly 
Christmas 


school 


Talent shows, 
Program other 
programs were modeled 


after what they saw and heard over 
television and radio. Their own 
student engineers manipulated the 
movie projector, the record players, 
the public address system, and the 
tape-recorder. The mechanics of 
efficient production and_ effective 
presentation were studied along 
with their music learning, in their 
own planned amateur shows. 

The suggestion was then made 
that it would be a good idea to see 
their own high school orchestra in 
action, This was a field trip made 
easy as the auditorium was right 
across the street. The reaction to 
this proposal was typical of chil- 
dren. “We can miss school.” “I 
would like to hear a high school 
boy play the French horn, Matt, 
plays very well, but I want to hear 
an older player.” “It would be 
something different.” “Who wants 
to hear high school squeak-boxes 
play?” 

Children previewed the program 
for this concert and when records 
could be found of the numbers to 
be played, they listened to these 


STRING ORCHESTRA STRING ORCHESTRA 
ROY E. AGNEW OR QUARTET 
Country Dance $1.00 MARTIN G. DUMLER 
ARTHUR FOOTE Petite Valse $1.75 
Ai + Gavott 1.25 Berceuse 1.50 
. ARTHUR FOOTE 
Seng 5 Spiccato Caprice 1.25 
mes EDWARD MacDOWELL 
EDWARD MacDOWELL The Pestwoggen 1.50 
At an Old Trysting Place 1.00 To a Wild Rose 1.00 
From Uncle Remus 1.00 ED. POLDINI 
Rigaudon 1.75 The Goldfinch (In preparation) 
STRING ORCHESTRA OR TRIO 
BACH-LUBIN, Chorale-Prelude ‘I Coll to Thee"’ Ecacinohacsn for 
Violin, Viola (or Violin 11) and Cello 1.00 
BAND 
MARY AND THE LAMB FOREVER. March in the Style of Sousa, 

Edward Ballantine 2.50 
TO A WILD ROSE Edward MacDowell 2.00 
MARCH OF THE MOUNTAIN KING, Trygve Torjussen 1.50 

THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO., INC. 
Boston: 120 Boylston St. 
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records. They listened very atten- 
tively to each and all the numbers 
when they attended the concert. 
Afterwards there were remarks such 
as, ‘I liked the bows going up and 
down together.” “The director 
worked hard.’ “The drummers 
were fine; how do they twirl the 
bass-drum beater?” “My favorite 
piece was the Hot Canary.” "'T liked 
the piece about the three bears, but 
we are pretty big for fairy-tales. 


DENISON 
® 
OPERETTAS 


@ FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 

ADULT GROUPS (Full evening) 

Bamboo Princess, The $1.50 
Belle of the West, The 1 
Bold Front, A 1.75 
Dumb Wanrter, A 

Carls Will Be Gurls 

Golden Butterfly 00 
Gypsy Troubadour, The 1.50 
Hearts and Gowns 1.75 
Marrying Marian 1.79 
Mississippi Melody 1.75 
Miss Starlight SS, 
Old-Fashioned Girl 
Pastry Cook and the Pirate, The 1.5 
She's One of the Boys 1.75 
Skywayman, The 1.25 
Sweet Anne Page 1.75 
Waltz Time 1.75 
Wild Rose 


ONE ACT OPERETTAS 
(High School) 


Culbert and Sullivan Revue The 
Hooray tor Youth 

Kentucky Sue 

Sadie Shaw from Arkansas 
Sally in Our Alley 

Tennessee Tess 

Treasure Giri 


@ GRADE SCHOOL (Two Acts) 
Cobbler of Fairyland. The 
In PFarryland 
Sunny of 


Tatty Ann 
@ GRADE SCHOOL (One Act) 


Down Among the Fairies 

Inn ot the Golden Cheese, The 
Mulligan’s Magn 

Sleepy Head 

Streamlined Cinderella 


@ PRIMARY GRADES 
Carnival Princess, The 
Gsoing to the Farr 
Lemonade Stand, The 
Lucky Star 


COMPLETE MINSTREL SHOWS 
Bandana Junior Minstrel Show 1.00 
Minstrel Jubilee 
Minstrel Parade 
Newsboys and Bootblacks Minstrel 

Show, The 1.00) 
Spooky Minstrels, The 


All operettas sent for 10 days 
examination Just check off 
the operettas you wish to ex 
amine and enclose with your 
name and address 


THE DENISON 


MUSIC COMPANY 
321 FIFTH AVE. SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


Don't they ever have music about 
space-ships 

The seating arrangement of the 
high school orchestra brought forth 
many chalkboard drawings of dif- 
ferent seating arrangements of 
orchestras. A_ discussion of the 
acoustical reflector used by Stow- 
kowski in his American Youth's 
Orchestra was given considerable 
Children 
became interested as to why dif- 


time in this discussion. 


ferent conductors didn't seat their 
players in the same arrangements 
and thus gained a rudamentary be- 
ginning 
science of sound, aided by the 


understanding of — the 


school science teacher. 

Some of the capable adult musi- 
clans among the parent group, were 
invited to the school to play for the 
children. Some of the best players 
in the symphony became teachers 
for the children. Films of sym- 
phony orchestra were presented to 
them. Music at this school had 


“Hymns In Harmony” 


Arranged by James Boersma 


FOR BRASS TRIOS 


Instrumental Arrangements of favorite 
Hymns and Gospel Songs carefully ar- 
ticulated and cued. Helps teach 
phrasing, breathing and expression. 
Only moderate ability required to 
play all numbers. No transposing or 
additional arranging needed. 


Provide thrilling music at Concerts, 
Youth Rallies, Sunday School, Evan- 
gelistic Meetings. Arranged for 
trumpet solos, duets, trios, or two 
trumpets and a trombone with op- 
tional piano or organ accompaniment. 
20 favorites include "Beyond The Sun- 
set," "What A Friend,” ‘He Lives.” 


lst Trumpet $ .75 
2nd Trumpet (B-) 75 
3rd Trumpet (B-) 75 
3rd Part Trombone 45 
Piano, Organ, Acc’t. 1.50 


$4.50 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Complete Set — 5 bks. 
— $3.75. Order one or 
all from your dealer to- 
day or direct from 


The Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. 


176 Ninth Street Winona Lake, indiana 
Western Branch—1151 E Hyde Park, Inglewood, Calif. 


reached a new high as evidenced by 
the practical assistance given by the 
PTA. They purchased an excellent 
RCA radio-victrola combination 
with three speeds, FM and AM, 
plus over a hundred dollars for fine 
records. 

The enrollment in instrumental 
music classes in this school has 
tripled in less than a year's time. 
Teachers report that music has a 
new respect and dignity among the 
children. The best evidence is the 
following conversation two young 
girls had at their home. 

A fifth grade girl was talking to 
her older sister who was in junior 
high school. “How do you like your 
new music teacher?” the junior high 
school girl asked of her younger 
sister. 

“Very much,” answered the 
younger girl. 

“What are you studying in 
music ?, asked the older sister. 

“We are learning about the 
science of music,” said the younger 
one. 
said the older 
girl, “I can’t imagine anything 
worse!” 


“How boring,” 


The younger one answered, “You 
just don't know, for you never 
worked at your violin or at any 
music. I have never found music 
as interesting as it has been this 
year.” 


INSTRUMENTS 


Write for literature 


BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW TORK 3, 
Im Canada: 720 Bathurst 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: 


Since the number of octavo publications has 


reached such large proportions it has become necessary to devise 


some means of presenting information in less space. 


With this 


in mind, we have listed all octavo received up to the review 
deadline and have classified the material as shown below. 


SECULAR OCTAVO 


S.A.T.B. 
(Accompanied) 
“LENFANT ET LES SORTILEGES 
— Child) —Ravel 
BUCKET OF WATER A 
Vogel, 1085 su) 


(The Be 
(Elkan-Vogel, 


Phillips (Elkan 


CLAIR DE LUNE—Arr. O'Hara, (Elkan-Vogel, 
5) 

COLORADO TRAIL, THE—Scott, (Meridian 
Music, S616, .2 

FLOATIN DOWN COTTON TOWN 
Arr. Stickles. (Mayfair Music, $619, ) 


LADIES OF LEAMINGTON 
(R. D. Row, 714 


Hilliam-Lucas 


20) 
Padilla-Lambert 


(Boston 
Mus 2862, 

PROCLAIM LIBERTY Byles (R D Row, 
717 

SI MPER "FIDELIS Sousa-Morgan. (Hall & Mx 


Creary, 1144 


SHEPHERDESS Arr. Lambert. (Boston 


Music, 2865 0) 
THIS LAND IS MINE-~Rotf (R. D. Row, 716 
20) 
S.A.T.B. 
(A Cappella) 

AMAZING GRACI Southern White Spiritual 
Setting by Bryan. (J. Fischer, 8764 20) 
CASEY JONES—Ar: Engel (H Flammer, 

81200 20) 
COME ALL YE FAIR AND TENDER LADIES 
Arr. Engel. (H. Flammer, 81205 20) 
DARLIN’—Arr. Eneel. (H. Flammer, 81202, .20) 


GRIGI, GRIGI—Work. (Galaxy Musi 1962, 
20) With soprano sok 

1 GOT A HOUSE IN BAI TIMORE~ Arr, Work 
(Galaxy Music. 1963 5S) SAATBBB 

KYRIE ELEISON—Dieterich, (Boosey & Hawkes 
1931, 

LOVER'S LAMENT, THE—Arr Engel (H 
Flammer, 81201. 20) 

ON THE GALLOWS TREEF—Arr. Eneecl. (H 


Flammer, 81203 0) 
SONG, Arr 


RIDDLE Engel, (H. Flam 
mer, 81204 20) 
ROLL, JORDAN, ROLI-—Spiritual-Alderter, (H 


Flammer, 8120/ 20) SSATBB 
SANDS OF DEI THE-—-Cooper. (€ 
CM6709 20) 


Fischer 


$.S.A. 


(Accompanied) 


SPRING Howes. Flammer, 83226, .18) 
S.S.A.A. 
(A Cappella) 

AN = HO SONG Olson, (Galaxy Music. 1966 


Lasso-Couper (J. Fischer, 87 


AU BADE Di 
0) 


T.7.B.B. 
(Accompanied) 

DRUMMER AND THE COOKIE THE —Arr 
Scott. (Meridian Music, 6608 5) 
FLOATIN' DOWN TO COTTON TOWN 
Arr. Stickles. (Mayfair Music, 6609, (22) 
PROCLAIM LIBERTY '—Byles (R D. Row, 

SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE--Frank. (Galaxy 
Music. 1965 25) 
THIS LAND IS MINE—Roff, (R. D. Row, 
52? 9) 


T.T.8.B. 


(A 
DO YOU FEAR THE WINID?-Sateren. (P. A 
Schmitt, 410, .15) 
DOLLAR OR 
Row, 526, .20) 
GOT HOUSE IN 
(Galaxy Music, 1964, .25 


A—Arr. Sheppard. (R. D 


BALTIMORE Work, 


OUR SONG OF JOY-—Rhea. H. Morris, 
6610, .20) 
JOHNNY SANDS-—Sinclair-Sheppard. D 


Row, $27, .18) 
SNOWMAN, THE 
B2164, 16) 


Beatson (H Flamme:, 


T.B8. 
Accompanied) 
JUST A WEARYIN: FOR YOU Jacobs Bond 
(Boston Music, 435, 
$.S.C.B. 
(Accompanied) 
WHEN THE FOREMAN BARES HIS STEEL 
Sullivan-Cooper. Fischer, CM6727, 25) 


C changing voice 


SACRED OCTAVO 


S.A.T.B. 
(Accompanied) 
BE STRONG IN TH 


Mueller, (€ 
Fischer, CM6712. .20) 

BENEDICTUS ES, DOMINE- Talmadge. (H 
W. Gray, 2299, .18) 

THY HOUSE. O LORD~ Van Hulse 

A. Kjos, $177, .20) 

CRADLE SONG-—Brahms-Ganschow (Hall & 
McCreary, 1143, .15) 

GRACE BE TO YOU AND PEACE Mueller 
(C. Fischer, CM6715, .20) 

HARK! THE VOICE OF JESUS — Scarlatti. ¢H 
Ww a. 2317 18) With soprano solo ‘or 
youth choir 

HOW LOVELY ARE THY DWELLINGS FAIR 


Thiman. (H. W. Gray, 1298, .20) 

IN THEE, O LORD DOT PUT MY 
Van Hulse. (H Gray, 2314, .18) 
tenor or soprano solo 


With 


LET THIS MIND BE IN Mueller. 
Fischer, CM6713, 

MISSA IN) HONOREM SANCTISSIMI NO 
MINIS—Webbe. (H. W. Gray, 2324, 

O SING UNTO THE LORD Huston. (HO W 


Crray, 2401, .20) 


PEACE I LEAVE WITH YOU Turner. (HW 
Cray, 2298 i6) 

PSALM 103 (Bless the Lord) © My Soul? 
Andersen (Hall & McCreary 1734, IR) 
With solo 

SINGING WITH GRACE IN: YOUR HEARTS 

Mueller. (€ Fischer, my 

THINK ON THESE THINGS Mueller 
Fischer CM6711, 20) 

WALK WORTHY—Mueller. (€ Fischer, OM 
6714. .20) 

(A Cappel 
1A PRAISE HIS NAME. Jones 
.20) 

COME CHRISTIANS SING 
Edmundson. W Gr: 419 

FATHER ABOVE. THOL WHO ART. LOVE 
Rilev. (€:alaxy Music, 1975 20) 

GOOD SHEPHERD, THE—Thiman. (H. W 


Gray, 1299 0) 
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GREAT GOD OF WONDERS Edwards-Rich 
ards. (H. Flammer, 44405, .16) With Descant 
HYMN (Associated Music, A-176 20) 
LO. WHERE HE WALKED-—Weaver, (Galaxy 
Music, 1970. 
LORD, THOU HAST BEEN OUR DWELLING 
PLACE -—Lekbere (Neil A. Kyos, 5174 
MISSA BREVIS Nu. XE Willan, CH, 
402 
TIS THE DAY OF RESURRECTION Cain 
(Neil A. Kyos, $176 
WHO KNOWS?— (Associated Musi 
A-175, .2%) 
S.A. 
(Accompanied) 
PRAYER, Hays. (H. W Gray, 
16) 
St PPI ICATION Darst, CH, W 
16) 
S.S.A.A. 
(Accompanied) 
HOW EXCELLENT THY NAME) 
Fischer, CM6706, .25) 
(Accompanied) 
LORD GOD OF HOSTS -Gore, Gray 
2297, .18) 
S.A.T.B. 
(Accompanied) 
ALLELUIA! CHRIST IS) RISEN --Warner, (H 


W. Gray, 24331 20) Easter anthem 

CAROL OF JOY—Arr. Walker, W. Giay, 
2329, 

CHRIST IS’ RISEN TODAY! Davis, (Galaxy, 
1979, .20) 

CHRIST THE LORD RISEN AGAIN~— Ari 
Getz. (H Gray, 2327, .18) Easter anthem 

EASTER SONG —Roff. (Elkan Vogel, 1090, 

HEARTS AND VOICES. LORD We RAIs# 
Cain. (Neil A, Kjos, $175, .20) Easter anthem 


for senior chor 


JFSUS LIVES—Clokey. (H, W. Gray, 2432, .18) 


Faster anthem or processional 

PALM SUNDAY—Kountz (Galaxy, 1987, .20) 
With Junior Choir, S.A Iso bass solo 

SEF THE CONQU FROR MOUNTS TRI 
UMPH_-Sisler (H 2279, 0) 


Suitable for Easter or Ascension 
1O ZION JESUS CAME Willams. (H. W 
Gray 340 1k) Surtable for Palm Sunday 
or Children’s Day 


WAY TO SALEM THE Friedell, (H 
W. Grav, 2378, .20) 

WERE YOU THERE? Goldsworthy, (Gal 
axy), 1980, .20) With Junior Choir 


SA.T.R 
(A Cappella) 
AND MOURN WITH ME 


COME Williams 
(Ho W. Gray, 2324, .16) Suitable for Lent of 
Holy Week 


$.A.B. 
(Accomnanied) 
JESUS COMES NOW- Williams. Flammer, 
48575 18) Anthem for Palm Sunday 


RIDE ON' RIDE ON IN) MATESTY— Darst 
(H. W. Gray, 2245 1h) Anthem for Palm 
Sunday 


S.A 
(Accompanied) 
RISEN THE Williams (H 
Flimmer, 86102 18) Also published for SATB, 
SATB with Junior Choir and SSA” with 
Junior Chow Cor optional descant) 


Oporcttas 


BABAR THE ELEPHANT Nicolai Bere 


FORD, HE IS 


zowsky, (C. Pischer, 3.75) Based on the favorite 
children's stories by ean deBrunhoff, with 
liberetto by Dorothy Heywood and Lyrics by 


Judith Randal, this so-called children’s opera 
might appeal to children as a spectacle, but 
could not be given by any but sophisticated 
adult singers The five scenes shift from forest 
to city, to circus Characters range from ani 
mals to circus performers Amusing but diffi- 
cult 
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GOLDEN BUTTERFLY—Charies George. (1 
S. Denison & Co »00) Subtitled “A modern 
version of Die Fledermaus’, the favorite Strauss 
melodies are here, but not the story Instead 
there is a modern musical comedy plot, using 
} men, 5 wore and SATB chorus. Except for 
the ranges, the music is not difficult By using 
a basic set and changing only the furniture, the 
two sets are easily arranged A cafe scene in 
Act Il offers opportunity tor using a large num 
ber in the chorus Should be popular with 
high school and adult groups 

ON THE RANGE-—Hilda Butler Farr (R.A 
Hotiman, 1.50) Reprinted under a new title, 
this is the favorite Top of the World’. A 
clever mystery plot, singable music, easy solo 
parts for 4 boys and 4 girls, modern costumes, 
and large choruses (SAB) account for its popu- 
larity, in both Junior and Senior High Schools 
Stage Guide and Orchestration are available on 


Collections 


DESCANTS~ Carl 
Ten arrangements of 
original descants 
Unison with descant 
several seasons and 


Licht (Harold Flammer 
famous hymns with 
SATB choir or 
furnishing material for 
patriotic Useful 
tor any church library to add color and variety 
A GARLAND OF MOUNTAIN SONG— 
(Broadcast Music, Ine 2.95) Jean Ritchie has 
edited and written notes for 24 songs from 
the repertoire of the Ritchie family of Viper, 
Kentucky, whose list of folk song favorites in 
ludes 400 versions Alan Lomax, in his intro 
luction, describes them presenting ‘the 
full range of the backwoods folk song, from the 
true version of “Black is the Color’ thru the 
best of ‘Barbara Allen’ versions.”’ A most 
attractive book, produced under the supervision 
of Milton Rethenberg, with drawings by Alberta 
Sordini, and piano accompaniments by Holly 
Ww 


Cantata 


CHRIST CRUCIFIED 
renz Publishing Co, 
(SATB) based on 
Passion Season 


usable with 


occasions 


Roger C. Wilson (Lo 
1.00) An easy cantata 
scripture and hymns of the 
solos for Mezzo, Alto, Tenor 


Happy Cheerful 
OPERETTAS 


by 
Otis M. Carrington 


Write and tell us 
your needs. 
We send examination 
copies for your 
convenience. 


When you wish an 
Operetta 
think first of 


M RS & CARRING ON 


SCHOOL OPERETTAS 


and baritone Hammond or registration 
s indicated for the accompaniment, which could 
e adapted for’ piano 

DAY OF RESURRECTION—J. W. Kenney. 
(Lorenz Publ. Co Vocal score 1.00, Librettos, 
2.00 per 100) This new short and easy Easter 
cantata uses a text by Elsie Duncan Yale, based 
in part on Biblical sources One solo each 
for soprano, alto, tenor and bass and no divided 
parts in the SATB chorus parts place it within 
the range of the amateur or small choir 
GETHSEMANE TO GOLGOTHA—H. Alex- 
ander Matthews. G. Schirmer, 1.25) A Lenten 
antata, about 50 minutes in length, with organ 
accompaniment, for full choir (divided parts) 
and soprano, alto, tenor and baritone soloists 
The text is partially Biblical, with additional 
poems from early church writers. Melodic 
and interesting, within the scope of the average 
choir of capable singers 

MIRACLES OF PAITH—Darius Milhaud. (G. 
Schirmer, 1.00) Written for the centennial of Coe 
College, this cantata provides a very modern 
setting of Biblical texts of three episodes in the 
story of Daniel For SATB chorus and solo 
tenor, with piano accompaniment, it could be 
sung by a small but advanced group 


Books 


LETTERS TO PAT—Irvin Cooper. (C. Fischer, 
100) A clever and entertaining presentation of 
Junior High School vocal problems and suggested 
olutions by an authority in this field. Every 
music teacher who is confronted by this situation 
will welcome this stimulating and valuable book 

TRADITIONAT HARMONY ~— Pau! Hinde 
mith. (Associated Music Publishers, Inc 2.50) 
Planned to supplement and to continue the 
study of harmony as presented in Book I, this 
book offers exercises for advanced students 
ranging from piano solo to string orchestra and 
from solo voice to mixed chorus; from little 
dance pieces to full sonata movements Valu 
ible sueeestions for development of these forms 
ire included 


organ 


Reviewed by Gladys Bell 
THE CONDUCTOR’'S ART — Warwick Braith 
waite (Williams & Norgate, distributed by John 
De Graff, Inc., $3.75) There are several some 
what unique contributions made by this book 
First it goes beyond the average text in pre 
senting the “‘physical’’ problems of the con- 
Next it does sensibly treat stylistic 
differences in conducting Finally about one- 
third of the book is devoted to the mechanics of 
opera production and the detail of this mresenta- 
tion aids in making the volume particularly attrac- 
tive and valuable 
FOUNDATIONS OF MUSIC —~ Wayne Bar 
low (Anpleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. $3.25) In- 
tended for laymen, this book has as one of its 
maior premises the assumption that non-profes 
sional music lovers can be serious in their ap 
proach and want to eet at basic facts even though 
they might have to learn something of music no 
tation The assumption is a eood one and a 
valid one The presentation beeins with funda 
mentals concernine tones and notes, ranees through 
the “‘elements’’ of music includine form and har 
mony and uses “Periods and Styles’’ as its log 
al and reasonably attained eoal. The book has 
good illustrations print, and style It is not 
verbose and should be welcomed in many ‘music 
appreciation’ situations 
THE GOLDFN AGE OF GFRMAN MUSIC 
AND ITS ORIGINS Crace O'Brien (lVarrolds 
distributed by John De Graff, Inc., $3.50) This 
book probably could hest be used as “outside 
for advanced high school music history 
eroups or for college students participating in 
some sort of survey course. It is not quite suffi 
ciently specialized to cause the musicologist to 
rhapsodize nor is it general enough to be usable 
main text in a beeinnine music history 
Its many illustrations and its chron 
presentation of geographically isolated ma 
combine to make the book valuable in the 
situations mentioned at the beginning of this 
paragraph 
THE LEGACY OF CHOPIN 
(Philosophical, $2.50) An interesting compila 
tion of material (some previously presented in 
various languages in article form) dealine with 
‘Chopin's views on all phases of music: pianism. 
composition, teaching, piano transcriptions, criti 
csm, musical programs, etc The volume should 
be of interest both to pianists and to students of 
music history 
LISTEN, SING, AND PLAY - Catherine 
Adams Root and Irene Bostwick (Brown Co., 
$2.75) The subtitle of this spiral-bound volume 
is “Practical Lessons for Piano and Voice” 
The organization and contents look practical and 
nteresting. Intended for the adult beginner, the 
content, 


ductor 


lan Holcman 


according to the authors, “‘is desiened 
to prepare a student to enter a class in develop 
mental music for the public schools. While it is 
planned as course of instruction for a college 
term of three months with two or three sessions 
a week, it could be extended to advantage over 
a longer period.” 
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MUSIC FOR THE PIANO James Friskin 
and Irwin Freundlich (Rinehart & Co., Inc., no 
price given.) This is Volume V of the series, 
field of Music’’. Its subtitle is Hand- 
book of Concert and Teaching Material from 
1580 to 1952." Important? Yes - to the 
point where any teacher of piano serious about 
the literature of the instrument should have the 
book available at all times for ready reference 

MUSIC THERAPY — Edward Podolsky, M.D. 
(Philosophical Library, $6.00} A compilation of 
essays and articles by medical doctors and em- 
inent professional musicians, this book is detailed 
in approach and will probably be considered basic 
reference material in all courses dealing with 
music therapy. Sample chapter titles include 
“Music as an adjunct to eletricshock therapy’’; 
“Control of athetotic tremors by sound." 

PUBLIC RELATIONS IN MUSIC Floyd 
Freeman Graham (Exposition University Press, 
$4.00) This book strenuously presents the need 
of good public relations for the music educator 
ind proceeds to present situations labelled as 
case histories’ to aid the argument. If you've 
been worried about lack of progress or lack of 
recognition perhaps you'd like to do some brows 
ng mn this volume 

Reviewed by Frank B. Cookson 


Organ 


AN AMERICAN ORGAN MASS — Purvis 
(Flammer, $2.50) A unique, practical, playable 
compilation of eight compositions based on hymn 
tunes of the Christmas season. Deserving of wide 
acceptance 

CLASSICAL VARIATIONS FOR ORGAN IN 
THE FORM OF ETUDES — Wagner (Row, 
$1.75) Theme and five variations ranging trom 
moderately easy to medium difficulty. The 
composition style is not unduly exciting but this 
certainly is well above the average material pre- 
sented to the public 

MEDITATIONS ON WELL KNOWN HYMN 

UNES Van Hulse (C. Fischer, $1.50) Con 
tains 1! moderately short, comparatively easy 
excerpts. The compositions tend to be somewhat 
choppy as are most meditations on hymn 
tunes but the romantic style of harmonization 
and» «readability of the materials should make 
these attractive for many service situations 

A MOHAWK LEGEND Saxton (Galaxy, 
$1.00) A ftrankly nostaleic setting “based on a 
Mohawk valley folk melody."’ Quite easy. In- 
tended as rather light program material 

SHEPHERDS AND BIRDS — Kountz (Galaxy, 
75) Will be quite easy after the performer 
learns the “bird” cadenzas This is definitely 
program music and very easy to comprehend. 

THREE CHORALE-VARIATIONS HE. 
BREW HYMNS Kohs (Mercury, $1.50) Has 
idvanced harmonic style and is fairly complex in 
structure Particular compliment must be paid 
tor the wonderfully conceived (and short) third 
variation 


Reviewed by Frank B. Cookson 


Band. Soloctionsa 

BIG STATE POLKA~—TIrons (Cc Fischer 
Full Band, 1.50) This lively number includes 
i drum solo in the trio A fine addition to the 
polka repertoire Moderately easy 

COME TO ME, BEND TO ME 
(‘Sam Fox, Full Band, 4.00; Sym. Band, 5.50) 
The featured waltz song from “Brigadoon” in 
1 fine arrangement by Paul Yoder. An excellent 
light program number for your concert. Mod 
erately easy. 

LEGION BALL, March—Palmer-Bonnell. (C 
Fischer. Full Band, 1.50). Dedicated to the 
American Legion Junior Baseball and the Nation 
al Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion. Moderately easy. 

SAN FRANCISCO EL GRANDE--Lecuona- 
Cray. (E. B. Marks. Full Band 5.00; Sym 
Band, 7.50) This new Lecuona number is in 
the distinctive idiom of the composer. Colorful 
music with audience appeal. Medium difficult 

SONG FROM MOULIN ROUGE--Auric-T 
Bennett (Broadcast Music Full Band, 2.00) 
The well known song from the motion picture 
Moulin Rouge’’ in a medium grade octavo 
sized arrangement. 

SOUSA MARCHES ARRANGED BY PAUI 
YODER (C. Fischer Full Band, each 1.50) 
“El Capitan,’ “King Cotton,’’ ‘Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” These new Yoder arrangements 
eliminate the extremely high notes for clarinets 
and give more counter melody to trombones in 
some passages. Low reeds have the melody the 
first time through the trio. These arrangements 
are in the same key as the original. 

SPIRIT OF FREEDOM, March-Cooper, \(Star- 
gen. Full Band, 4.50; Sym Band, 4.75) A 
6/8 march with melody in low clarinets, bells 
and chimes in trio Moderately difficult 
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Gnstrumental 


CHANT RITUAL, No 
ternational Score, 1.50; 
12 wood winds and 
ficult 

HYMNS _ IN HARMONY--Arr 
(Rodeheaver, Hall-Mack. Piano 
1.50; other parts, .75 each, 
piano, 5.40) For 43 cornets and piano or 2 cor 
nets, trombone and pian ‘0 tavorite hymns in 
moderately easy grade atrangements 

RITMO Surinach. (Associated Music 
Publishers. Score and parts, 3.30) For clarinet 
trumpet, tamburo, xylophone, timpani and hand 
clappers. Advanced grade 


Fields (Peer In- 
Set of parts, 1.50) For 
timpani Moderately dit- 


Boersma. 
Accompaniment, 
set of 4 parts and 


(Accompanied) 

THEME AND VARIATIONS-—J Wagner 
(Southern Music. Score, 1.50; set of parts, 2.25) 
For flute, clarinet, violin and violoncello. d 
anced grade 

TO A WILD ROSE-~MacDowell-Isaac «C, 
Fischer 75) For Bb clarinet quartet or 3 Bb 
and bass clarinet. Easy grade 


Methods and 
Collections 
ACCORDION® ENCORES-— 


Morris, 1.00) An album of 
sones in easy arrangements 


Nunzio (E H 


popular standard 


ACCORDION SOLOS WITH BIG NOTES 
No. 4—-Arr. Deiro (Robbins Music, 1.00) 11 
popular standards in easy arrangements 

RADIO CITY ALBUM FOR HAWAIIAN 
ELECTRIC STEEL GUITAR—Arr. Smeck (E. 
B. Marks, 1.00) Simplitied arrangements of some 


all-time favorites 


TUNE A DAY FOR FLUTE Herfurth-Stuart 


(Boston Musi 1.00) A_ first book for flute 
usable for individual or class instruction 
WITMARK HITS THROUGH THE YEARS 
MADE EASY FOR ACCORDION—Arr. Deiro. 
(Witmark, 1.00) 11 sones including words 
YOU CAN PLAY THESE, Bk 1 Arr, Wolf 
(Boston Musi 75) 2¢ 


well known 
for accordion 


numbers in 
easy arraneements 


Gnstrumental Solos 


EBB TIDE—Maxwell-Deiro 
40) Easy accordion solo 


SONATINA-FANTASIA—Sas 


(Robbins Music, 


(Southern 


Music, 1.65) for flute and piano. Advanced 
grade. 

THAT'S ALL—Haymes-Howard. (Meridian 
Mus: 60) 


Reviewed by Rodney K. Cummings 


Orchestra Score 


FRA DIAVOLO OVERTURE 
ern Music Publishing Company, 
score is of excellent size for either conducting 
or study. The piano condensation at the bottom 
of each page is an attraction for a student mak 
ng a study of the score 


Orchestra 


BARTOK SUITE—Arr. Tibor 
Music Publishing Company, 
Piano Conductor 3.50) The suite contains four 
parts: (1) Peasant Song, (2) Slovakian Dance, 
(3) Evening in the Country, and (4) Bear 
Dance. There is a nice soli part for violas in 
the third movement The suite is not difficult, 
but higher positions are required for violins. 

THE 


Auber (South- 
1.00). The 


Seriy (Southern 
Full Orchestra with 


UNANSWERED QUESTION—I ves 
(Southern Music Publishing é ‘ aay any, Chamber 
Orchestra with full score, 2 The instru 


mentation is a flute quartet commen and strings 


(sordins) The parts of the flute quartet may 
be taken by two flutes, upper staff. oboe and 
clarinet, lower staff The trumpet part may be 
played by an English horn, an oboe or clarinet 


The string quartet or string orchestra should be 


iway from the trumpet and flutes, or “‘off-stage, 
if possible The string parts are very simple 
and play ppp throughout any change in tempo 


rhe strings represent “The Silences of the Druids 
~- Who Know, See, and 

trumpet sings out the 
Existence" ‘‘The 


Hear Nothing.’ The 
“Perennial Question of 
Invisible Answer’’ played by 
the flutes is evasive, active, and disturbingly free 
in its interpretation--always growine faster and 
louder This is good program music by one ot 
America’s foremost composers 


Have Fun With Music 


(Continued from page 53) 


board is placed over the soundboard 
and is raised one to three inches 
above the strings. This upper 
board sometimes is prolonged be- 
yond the sound box in the shape of 
a funnel, so that a current of air is 
directed on the strings. 

The harp was placed in an open 
window in such a position that the 
wind could blow obliquely across 
the strings, causing them to vibrate 
differently according to their ten- 
sion. The fundamental tone is not 
heard, With 
the increased pressure of the wind, 
the high overtones are shrill and 
discordant, changing to beautiful 
harmonies as the wind dies down. 

This principle of the natural vi- 
bration of strings by pressure of the 
wind was ancient 
times. King David used to hang 
his harp over his bed, where it made 
romantic, mysterious music in the 


only the overtones. 


recognized in 


midnight breeze. At the present 
time the Chinese fly kites of various 
sizes, having strings stretched across 
the perforations in the paper, thus 
producing an aerial chorus. The 
next time you hear the telephone 
wires “singing,” will you think of 
this principle ? 


German poet, Edward 
Moerike, wrote a, poem Di 


which describes the 
this instrument most 
beautifully. It has been set to music 
by Brahms and Hugo Wolf. Var- 
ious attempts have been made to 
produce this elusive sound on a 
keyboard with an artificial jet of 
wind provided by footbellows. 


Acolsharfe 


charm of 


Wouldn't you like to have an 
Aeolian harp in your window ? Per- 
you will be making one. If 

», will you please let me know how 
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Strung Quartet. 

DANZAS DE PANAMA—William Grant Still 
‘Southern Music Publishing Company, Full Score 
and parts, 6.00). The dances are based on folk 
themes collected by Elisabeth Waldo: (1) Tam- 
borito, (2) Mejorana y Socavon (3) Punto, and 
(4) Cumbia y Congo. The dances represent a 
clever bit of program music. The rhythmic tap- 
ping on the instruments lends a tantalizing percus- 
sion effect String quartets or string orchestras 
will do themselves a favor to program this con- 
tribution by an American co.nposer 

TO A WILD ROSE—MacDowell-Isaac (Carl 
Fischer, Full score and parts 1.00). This great 
favorite, arranged by an outstanding arranger of 
school music, 1s choice material for young players 
who want something within their range of abili 
ties. It is also available in other ensemble ar- 
rangements by the same arranger string trio 
clarinet quartet, string orchestra, orchestra, and 


Oinlin. Ducts. 


VIOLIN) MASTERS’ DUET REPERTOIRE— 
Harvey Whistler and Herman Hummel (Rubank, 
Inc. 1.25). This excellent book of duets taken 
from master violin teachers and composers will 
eive young violinists hours of pleasurable enter- 
tainment. They are challenging and yet not dif- 


Viola 


1O A WILD ROSE—MacDowell- Isaac 
Fischer, .50). This number, 
highly successful Merle Isaac, 
fully to viola performance. Young players will 
find it within their playing range More ad 
vanced players who wish to use third position will 
tind fingerings carefully marked. The number is 
also arranged for many other solo instruments 

Reviewed by Syivan D. Ward 


(Carl 
arranged by the 
lends itself beauti- 
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AV 
YOCOR 
FINGERTIPS: 


the nation’s most complete 


library of school music materials 


Today, without cost or obligation, without 
leaving your desk, a letter or card brings you 
comprehensive “On Approval” selections for 
band, orchestra, chorus. You see more 
music, you see better music, you see it 
quicker when you write to E.MLB. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


March 26—31, Chicago, Ill. 
Visit our Booth 24, Conrad Hilton 


HERE'S HOW TO ORDER ON APPROVAL 


1—Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of music you 
wish to see. We mail you an extensive selection to review 
You keep what you want, return the balance 


2—Separately you order the quantity you need of the selec- 
trons you want and they are shipped from stock at once 


WRITE today for your big, new 1953-54 EMB GUIDE—Listing 
vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas @ Text 
books and literature @ Band and orchestra music @ In- 
strumental solo and ensemble music Instrumental 
methods @ A complete stock of equipment, supplies and 
teaching aids for every phase of music education. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. g 


30 East Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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A Singing School 


Among basic music texts, A Singing School is pre- 
eminent as the series which means something in the 
whole life of the child. It has helped establish music 
education as a living program, closely related to the 
people, places, history, and cultural heritage of our 
ountry. With these books, children enjoy music more 
and learn musical skills faster. 


omplete in Scope... 


A Singing School supplies a complete program for 
music education — and education through music. . . . 
Complete in content — by far the richest repertoire 
of any song book series. . . . Complete in providing 
for the correlation of music with the child’s own world 
and with other studies in the curriculum. . . . Complete 
in material for teaching music reading and other skills 
in ways to encourage rapid assimilation and thorough 
understanding. . . . Complete in the use of effective 
educational techniques — with visualized tonal and 
rhythmic patterns, folk dances, instrumental correla- 
tions, illustrated music appreciation features, musical 
plays, program and study units. 


Complete in Material... 


Eight graded books. . . . Two combination books. . 
Ten RCA Victor record albums in either of two speeds 
(78 or 45). Manuals for the teacher and piano 
accompaniments. 


Adopted and re-adopted in 
thousands of schools throughout 
the land, A Singing School has 
proved itself in the classroom. 


C.C. 


Send for copies on approval 


Birchare 
Dublications 


at the MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


March 26-31 


Music throughout the World 


By Marian Cotton and Adelaide Bradburn 


New high school textbook on music appreciation. Written to 
reveal the relation between music and humanity, with par- 
ticular reference to the influence of people and their folk 
music upon the varied forms of musical creation which are 
now everybody's heritage. Explains how music is made and 
performed. Reviews the work of composers. Covers such 
topics as the orchestra, band, choral music, radio, records, 
religious music, and music printing and publishing. Contains 
many examples of folk music. Beautifully illustrated. $3.32 


Adventures in Singing 


Edited by Helen Sewall Leavitt, Helen Bonney Kil- 

duff, and Warren S. Freeman 
‘When grade children sing, they will want to have Adventures 
in Singing. . . . Adults long have had their own assembly 
books. Now give the children a chance. This book was made 
expressly for them. Selections that belong in the grade school 
curriculum; vocal arrangements just right for young voices. 
Available in either paper or hard cover. 


The Bow Street Book for S.S.A. 


Compiled by Katherine K. Davis 


An outstandingly fine collection for girls’ glee club and chorus. 
Prepared by one of America’s most distinguished authorities 
in the choral field. Not difficult. $1.00 


The New SING! 

Edited by David Stevens and Peter W. Dykema 
New, streamlined edition of the universally popular all-pur- 
pose song book. Contains 147 songs complete with accom- 
paniments. Illustrated. $0.50 


The Junior String Choir 
By Francis Findlay 


A practical “short course” for young string players. Flexibly 
arranged for early ensemble training in various combinations, 
for quartet, or for full string orchestra. Easy selections from 
good sources. Score, $2.00; parts each, $0.60 ‘ 
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